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SLAVE-HOLDER’S DEPARTMENT. 








Remarks of Mr. Garland, of Virginia, 


In reply to the remarks of Mr. Cusuine, of Massa- 
chusetts, on presenting a memorial from sundry 
inhabitants of Massachusetts, for the ABOLITION OF 
Suavery and the Stave Trave in the District of 
Columbia, delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the 25th day of January, 1836. 


Arter Mr. Cushing concluded his remarks— 

Mr. Garland rose and said, that be did not rise to 
inflict along speech upon the House, particularly at 
this hour of the day—that he would not discuss the 
subject of slavery here or elsewhere—but he could 
not permit the ingenious and specious remarks of 
the honorable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Cushing,) who has just taken his seat, to go to the 
public, without an humble effort, on his part, to 
parry their effects, by exposing their fallacy. Mr. 
G. said, that whenever gentlemen presented these 
petitions for interference with the local 1ights of the 
people of the. District of Columbia, against their 
wishes, their reception was to be secured, by being 
wrapped in the extensive folds of the sacred—the 
constitutional right of petition. 

Mr. G. said, he proposed very briefly to examine 
this subject, with a view to distinguish between the 
constitutional right of petition, and the constitutional 
obligation of this House to receive petitions, when 
presented, and to prove that this House was under 


jurisdiction of Congress. The principle is previse- petitioners. 


G., suppose they were to petition Congress to alter |to them. I emphatically ask, every member here, | they are i ; Par P . 

the law of descents in Virginia—and they have the jaye, every dnetien freeman if ‘Congress should om So vaarhe m srbae meer 5 elamaeniieds on pores “hat tae ¥ arPy some f 
same constitutional right to do this, as they have to |carry out the prayer of these petitioners, whetherin} Mr. G. said, another strong, and, to his mind, |sovereignt “ ma. scat te their p “eons ae 

petition Congress to abolish slavery in Virginia-—|practice, it is not directly at war with the right of| conclusive argument, that the mere fact of present- ture the Sales of abolishin ‘hada : in the tates T 
ee _ — eyed — rr mg crbnb mag sre rmene be po mar as/ ing a petition did not impose the obligation of re- only ‘elie that the legitlaiune is Svar tlptienl with 

stitution, to receive, and y con- * Some men think, and pious men too, | ceiving it, was the ve i i i 

sider, the subject matter of such a petition? I hum- that slavery is not incompatible with the strictest tion—*Shall the potision te recctesar”™ Iimpite th fata hee coe pe ‘he able tp a 
bly think not, according to the latitudinous views | notions of religion. I then ask, said Mr. G., if] itself the power not to receive, and the reason of the |answerable arguments of one of th Se 8 of sa 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cash- they are to be forced by law to surrender their own| rule seems clearly to be, that the power not to re- | state in the ae House, I asia os ieee > 
ing,) the good people of Massachusetts have the |opinions, and be compelled to conform to those of| ceive had reference as well to the subject-matter of | mark upon this branch of the iahied. ae 
constitutional right to petition about everything and the petitioners? _I answer—No. You cannot so/| the petition as to the language in which itis couched.| The honorable gentleman from Ma husetts 

anything, either in Europe, Asia, Africa, or Ameri- | far violate the principles of the constitution, secur-| But it is asked, how is the House to get in posses- |said Mr. G., has intimated not ‘alllanied, en kos 

+] ’ , 





1 : * baer AB 
ca; even, Mr. Speaker, that this House should hang |ing religious freedom. Mr. G. said,.no man, or| sion of the subject-matter of a petition, unless it be directly declared, that he and these petitioners will 





you, fur some of what they might please to call | body of men, had the right, nor should they force| received and read? Mr. G. sai i i i i 
your religious, or political, or moral sins; and that him to take their peculiar notions of sélpiog. He} enquiry was quite easy. By 6 pe of the. Howe Gia sad dan ote hee, “ pegs yr 
the constitution imposes upon Congress the obliga- was responsible to none but his Creator for his reli-| every member who presents a petition is required | their ri Ats and destructive of their liberties—as ane 
tion to receive, and gravely to consider, such peti- gious opinions or moral practices. The Creator! briefly to state the subject-matter of it. In this |ti-republican. Sir, if the rights and liberties of the 
tion. When it is seen, that the right of petition, himself has given a guide by which all were to be| way the House becomes possessed of its object, and | people of Massachusetts depend upon their right to 
and the obligation of receiving and considering | directed, it was a wise and unerring guide. But he| may, upon ample information, determine upon the |have petitions received and considered by this 
such petitions, on the part of Congress, as contend- disclaimed for himself, and his constituents, the| question of reception. If the petition asks Con- | House, officiously seeking to subvert the rights and 
ed for by the gentleman from Massachusetts, drives, right of bigoted and despotic teachers of religion to| gress to do what it is palpably forbidden by the con- | liberties of the south by destroying their property 
in practice, to such absurdities, Mr. G. said, he re- | gull down their throats their notions of religion or| stitution to do, is there any reason why it should be |and exciting, by their incendiary petitions southern 
garded the position he had taken, proven to be true, anything else. They are as frail and as fallible as| received? Certainly none. slaves to insurrection and rebellion, then, indeed 
that the constitution intended to Fae protection to himself, and he did not choose to be compelled to} Mr. G. said, that the precedent relied upon by the /sir, ought their liberties to be endangered. The 
the people, in petitioning for a redress of their own follow their guidance, when he deemed them in| gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) of |/iberty of violent interference with the rights of 
actual grievances, and to impose upon Congress the | €'ror. the reception and rejection of the petition of the | others secured by the constitution and laws, if they 


duty of receiving only such petitions as come with-| Mr. G. said, it was unreasonable to act upon such| Society of Friends in 1791, did not apply. Mr. G.|be so, ought not only to be abridged, but entirely 
in the sphere of their constitutional power of re-| petitions as this, because the petitioners were not| Said, that the material object of that petition was |eradicated, as dangerous in the extreme. But sir, 
dress. Ar. G. said, he hazarded but little in say-|affected with the evils or reproaches of slavery. the regulation and ultimate abolition of the African | the gentleman must excuse us when we refuse to 
ing, that if this case could be reversed, and the peo- They lived under laws and institutions in which it slave trade. This was a subject, in part, at least, |recognise in them a right which is actually subver- 
ple of Virginia were petitioning Congress to com-| was not tolerated. Hence they have no practical which belonged to the constitutional authority of |sive (not in theory, but in practice) of our own 
pel the state of Massachusetts, or any other non-' grievance to redress. I protest, Mr. Speaker, said Congress. e right to regulate the African slave | liberties, destructive of our property and our lives. 

slaveholding state, to establish slavery, that every | Mr, G., that the people of this District, who com-| ‘fade was in effect the right to regulate commerce,}| Mr. G. said he would ask, however, what liberty 
northern member would rise in his place, and pro- | plain of no grievance, who have none to redress, which properly belonged to the exclusive jurisdic- |has been invaded, what right of these petitioners 
test against the reception of such a petition, as im- | should be violently deprived of their rights to sat-| tion of Congress. ence the propriety of the re-|has been violated? The right of petition? They 


pertinent, obtrusive, and without the legislative isfy the religious scruples of their kind friends, these | CePtion of that memorial, although it was subse- |have assembled and petitioned without interruption. 
quently and properly rejected. But that case does |The freedom of the press? They have presses in 


ly the same. Mr. G. sai P . not apply to this petition. This petition asks Con- | full operation. The freedom of debate? God knows 

Mr. G. said, if he had succeeded in proving, as contttonl right of petition epee mgt ss = e do ions = po ghegor = is —_ have — here and elsewhere with perfect 
he humbly thought he had, that the constitution did : aye r. G. said he begged the indulgence of the | freedom. e next thing will be, we must abolish 
ns y - ougl sort /- Coma wipes — — pepe yg sng ai — for — sr ea while = briefly recurred ae or the liberties of the northern people will 
other state. the richt to petition for the aboliti | ; Sent - o the question of the constitutional power of Con-|be endangered. Mr. Speaker, I indulge the hope 
ieee is Virginia, or for any interference anes | ort foe? * aie homey, ara ess to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. | that the cuenta himeelf and his coments wil} 
of i acknowledged domestic rights or impose spect unexcopuonable. ‘Mr. end the wae an| estishre wasonly ne aril ofthe constutn |i betes pon this suet, and come to mor 
on Congress the duty of receiving ane considering ‘exception due to the body itself; he alluded to the! “wT exercise exclusive legislation in all cases| It has been said by the henetubie gentleman from 








oie gerard a Praaverragte Ben wag ice right of this body to require that every petition pre- whatsoever over such District (not exceeding ten | Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing,) said Mr. G., that 


that in relation to the domestic rights of the people | sen it . Ti ad: : : 
6 ae ted to it should be couched in decent and respect-| mites square) as may by cession of particular states, |the refusal of this House to receive these petitions 


hele: bi : F ? D c 
of in Dini ef Cokin, ny ate se tacagent | fat language. This, said Mr. G., is an acknowl- and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of | would give force and efficiency to the efforts of the 


no constitutional obligation to receive petitions, |ent, and as foreign to the people of Massachusetts | edged right, and it ‘ n 
’ | ged right, would be a useless consumption | 11. government of the United States, &c.”’ abolitionists, and greatly increase their strength. 


founded in abuse of this sacred right, and having in 
view the subversion of the rights of others. Mr. G. 


bers of the south of disregarding the constitutional 


as were those of Virginia, and that they had no 

more right of interference with the one than the |to itsnecessity and propriety. Mr. G. asked if the| ; we Dass : 

said, when gentlemen from the north accused mem-|other. Mr. G. said that the cession of the District | petition now “enlel’ ounahbivetiie was couched in| and _ of the original draft of the constitution, |only one thing to say, and that was, that he who for 
i de it incompatible with the suce - c , ‘ 

ae wragne F e8s- |such decent and respectful language, as to address) trict of Columbia, but expressly in anticipation of |is an abolitionist already at heart, and only waits a 


of time, to detain the House with any arguments as It will be perceived, said Mr. G., that this clause |I hope not, said Mr. B. But if it were so, he had 


at was adopted before the cession of the Dis- | such insufficient cause would become an abolitionist, 


right of petition, in voting against the reception of | ful operations of the federal government, and the jitself to the favorable consideration ef the House? ; Siegy wh 
these abotition memorials,they oo them great | just protection of the rights, of the life, liberty, and | Sir, said Mr. G., in this, as most of the petitions atone Ae ina pe FA pen nly aire eee — to throw off Ais guise and enter 


injustice. No people regarded with more scrupu- 


property of its citizens, that the states of Maryland | which have been presented, the people of the south tended to apply to the question of slavery, or to 
’ 


Mr. G. said that there were many remarks of the 


lous jealousy the right of petition, legitimately ex-|and Virginia should retain the legislative jurisdic-|are characterized as pirates, man-stealers, merchant ‘ ; , : 
ercised, than the southern people; but that it was |tion over the ceded territory; hence it was commit-|in human flesh, ond goa eles af the lowe of orton pay ‘Se snticn aaah aneeed ioe aon scoane "t oe i ve — _ ee 
against its abuse they protested; and it was the in-|ted to the legislative care of Congress. But it|God and man. Mr. G. said that the honorable gen-| by Virginia and ma ary genet dese — — " : . es Be y —— pole st | 


vasion of the rights of others under color of this 
sacred principle, they resisted. 

Mr. G. said, with due deference to the opinions 
of other gentlemen, he had always understood that 
the object of the constitution, in guarantieing the 
right of petition, was to enable the people, or any 
portion of them, to assemble without interruption 
or hindrance, and petition for the redress of an 
grievance under which they might labor, and whic 


was within the reach of the body petitioned. This|this extended empire. On the contrary, all sup-/ the abolitionists, an 
charta of | posed, and none can doubt, that they weré left by | upon the whole southern people, contained in these But, said Mr. G., it has been contended, and with |dangered the union itself. Why, then, do gentle-~ 
S 


the cession in the sedis state of weeny | which they | petitions? Sir, said Mr. G., are these terms of re-| much plausibility too, that the article of the consti-|men, holding this opinion, if they value the union 
enjoyed previous to the cession, and that they had | proach, such as piracy, man-stealing, $c., so mild; | tution, conferring on Congress the power of ‘“‘exclu-|as they ought to do, and would cherish free institu- 
exchanged simply the legislative jurisdiction of and dj nile, as to be totally innocent, totally inof-| 5; legislation,” gentlemen contend, that unlimited | tions, agitate this subject? Why do they not throw 
Virginia and Maryland for that of Congress. He /fensive? Surely the gentleman cannot eo think. and unrestricted legislation was meant. themselves into the breach, and save this holy ark 
said that the —_ ei o come ee Mr. G. said that the institution of slavery existed| Mr. G. denied the legitimacy of this conclusion |—this ark of safety and of " freedom—this last hope. 
hn oe — in © eaten on = in aah tended at the time of the formation of the constitution.| entirely. He said, the article itself contemplated | of liberty in the world, from the destroyer’s hand? 
pg 00 dulen eo nile di The free states, so called, entered into the constitu-| a cession from a state or states, and the word exelu-|I leave them to make the answer to their consciences 
cou ; a = 9 or’ icu oa ot a _ e aa 4 tional compact with a full knowledge of the state of] sive here used, meant the power of legislation, ex-| and their country. One thing I will say—note-to the 
tion of the District alterwards ceded, and could not, | things, and solemnly engaged not to interfere with| elusive of the legislative power of the state or states | northern eople, for in them I have an abiding con- 
therefore, abridge any of the domestic rights of the /it, “The south has faithfully and devotedly per- making the cession, or of any other state. Exclu-| fidence; t ' 4 
people of the gy as they vice the time wf formed its constitutional obligations for upwards of] sive jurisdiction, said Mr. G., simply means, a ju-|force of public opinion, they will frown these dis- 
aa a — a veg ge fifty years. The southern representation have the} risdiction exclusive of every other jurisdiction; |turbers of our peace into the insignificance and con- 
wi , e he Di ee we 4 : go Pose Gi © same claim to protection from insult and reproach,| that it shall not be concurrent with any other juris-|tempt which they merit; but to the abolitionists. I 
PoP eo . penance Deg oh wechnecl an ford when they come here to legislate, as the northern! diction. But the article in question was never in-|do not believe their leaders have any concern about 
a ple I gga ‘ia a ae representation. Is it to be patiently borne then, Mr.| tended to convey the idea of a restricted and unlim- | emancipation; but that their main object is to get up 
cietion of Con nk enti Lea ‘el, J Speaker, that the representation of the south are to| ited power of legislation. This view, Mr. G. said, |and keep up this excitement, for selfish purposes. 


was the object of the celebrated magna 
England; it was the object of every guarantee of 
the right of petition in every age of the world, 
wherever it has existed. It was, said Mr. G., em- 
phatically a right guarantied by the constitution, to 
petition for redress of grievances—grievances either 
public or private, but nothing more. Mr. Garland 
said, to sustain this position, he needed no other ar- 

ment than the article of the constitution cited by 

e honorable gentleman himself. It reads thus:— 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances.”” Can the mind of any man, 
said Mr. G., be so far obscured, as not at once to 
perceive, that the object of this article was to se- 
cure to the people the right of assembling and peti- 
pa, eg hindrance or molestation, founded 
upon the right of all, or any portion of the people, 
to have their grievances, (not the grievances of others) 
redressed? He said, he thought not; he thought 
the article too clear, to need the aid of argument for 
elucidation. Mr. Garland said, every people knew 
their own grievances best, and he thought it a most 
extyavagant claim under this article, to assert that 
it gave the right of one set of people to interfere 
with the rights of another, and that Congress was 
bound to receive such petitions, and gravely act 
apon them; the constitution meant, said Mr. G., no 
such absurdity. 

Mr. G. said he would, by offering a few hypothet- 
ical examples, illustrate the absurdity of this ex- 
travagant claim under the constitutional right o 

etition, broad as it is, and broad as it should be. 

r. G. said that the constitution of our government 
was strictly federal; that to its action and control 
were confided particular, specified, defined powers, 
in which there was a general and a community of 


never entered into the —_ of those who ceded, /tleman who had just taken his seat, and who pro- 
nor of those who accepted the cession, that the pee-| fessed to he opposed to the abolitionists, (no doubt icti : 

: : : from such restrictions as the state or states might f th tle and 5 lent tri ita 
sented beg ‘een? » bY = gp nw pe — bcc _ moat pts abo-| think proper to impose for the protection, ra relation ists. “They had "tonenilaned “him pte. Sac 
P . . ora ys i hs P A 8 hich th ition speech, complained of the terms of opprobri-| to their persons or property, of the citizens inhabit- | pamphlets, and a little poetry, no doubt with a view 
‘e a adie ef = poe alng py a ~— hoon en used in this debate towards the| ing the territory which should: be ceded. By the|to insult him; but he said’ he regarded them, or 
be sabiest reg pa sm wa waall an mm nlepiuet heel ee ee nee G., all power over slavery is | whatever they might say or do, with as little con- 
rily arise out of the conflicting religious and politi- | said, he asked that gentleman, how it was, that he —— ha og A aga sou mid Sc and ammae 
cal notions, and discordant interests of the people of could feel so —— the epithets employed against | +, qo so. That has not been given, even as regards |setts had truly said, that the agitation of this sub- 


setts had no more connexion or concern with the | J¢ is more than southern feeling and southern blood| and Virginia. T i : 

‘egies Bee ern fe | ginia. he power then, said Mr. G., of }editors, an 
— = Beye Farag of - P Ni than | can bear. It cannot, it will not be submitted to. It) Congress over this subject, having been, without ex- | magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets. The others 
they had wi ose of me people oF Virginia or |had been said, said Mr. G., by an honorable mem-| ception, restricted as to the whole subject of slavery, |are the deluded victims of the treachery of these 


ing state. Nor could this clause secure the cession | had been the object of some peculiar attentions from 





Mr. G. said, that the gentleman from Massachu- 


not feel the severe reflections | the District of Columbia. ject had created a degree of excitement, which en- 


yet believe that by legal means, and the 


ature of the sit here, day after day, and hear themselves and| he regarded as conclusive, independent of the re-| Many of them are clergymen, and want agencies and 


District. Mr. G. said that the people of Massachu- their constituents reproached as pirates? No, sir.| strictive clauses of the cession acts of Maryland | missions, at forty or fifty dollars a month—some are 
wish to secure profitable patronage for 


Maryland, and that any attempt at interference with | her from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) that it was| the people of the District of Columbia are as clearly |leaders. But they may rest assured, that without 


them, was as impertinent and obtrusive, as inter-| ajmost impossible to speak of the subject of slavery} within th icti j are 
: derail I b a ; e reason of the restriction as they are enti- | force, they can never effect their object. Whenever 
ference would be with those of Virginia and Mary-| without using terms which may be deemed insuli-| tled to its benefit in common with all the people of | they ‘shall resort to force, they may be assured that 


land, or any other independent state. Mr. G. said | ing and reproachful. Then, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. | the slave-holdin : ; . - 
at ae , : : - g states. Mr. G. said, take from |every field over which they march, will bleach with 

eer a es mm aon be hin G., why speak of it here at all? It is no reason| the people of the District the protection of the con- air ineens and every inde be crimsoned with 

oyna poe an aaa ats P oe vichts 10n | why the south should submit to insult, because gen-| stitution and laws of the states which ceded it— | blood.—Guobe. 

of a Ta ” Bee a ve ni df “3 va nig: f re-|tlemen say they cannot present the subject to the| take from them the restrictions imposed by the con- 

See tates ne each we 2 [consideration Sf Congress without using terms of} stitution of the United States on federal legislation, 

eae Cee oe Spe an insulting character. Sir, these petitioners have| and you at once determine that the government of NORTHERN SPIRIT. 

Mr. G. said, having thus examined the principle | no — to interfere, nor has Congress the right to/ the District is an absolute despotism. The people | 

growing out of what has been termed the constitu- | interfere with this subject; and these petitioners} have no representation, and will have no security : 

tional right of petition, the extent of the obligation |have only to abstain from an unwarrantable inter-| against tyranny and oppression, save in the discre- | Letter from Gerrit Smith, Esq- to Gov. Marcy 

of Congress to receive, and established, as he |ference with the rights of others to avoid insulting| tion of Congress, a state of things opposed to the Prrersoro’, Jan, 14, 1836. 

thought, beyond reasonable doubt, that Congress |and reproaching the whole southern people. Mr.| genius of our institutions, and an inequality which | 7, py;ijam L. Marcy, Esquire, 

was not bound to receive petitions from people, who |G. said he could readily perceive why gentlemen| ought not to be tolerated. he Slale of New York 

did not seek the redress of some public or private |did not feel the force of these terms of reproach ap- f, then, said Mr. G., this power cannot be deriv- Governor of " ate of New York. 

grievance affecting themsc!ves, he would very |plied to the south, and appreciate their insulting] ed from the constitution, is it derivable from the ces-| Sir:—Living in a land, where the ruler is not the 

briefly canvass the claim of the petition, now under |character. It was because they, themselves, were| sion acts of Virginia and Maryland? Certainly not | master, but the servant of the people,1 need not 

consideration, to that character. He said, he would | not the subjects of these epithets. They were not| in terms. Nor could he perceive a single word or | apologise for the liberty 1 take in addressing your 

















interest between all the states; but that the domes- 
tic rights of the states were under their own exclu- 


a 
emphatically ask, what was the grievance affecting | addressed to them, and their resentment was not] sentence in these acts from which such a power is|Excellency. = ‘ 
therefore excited. But, Mr. G. said, he was welll fairly inferable; on the contrary, the acts are restric-| The manner in which you discuss the closing to- 


sive jurisdiction; and that the federal government | the petitioners, for which they sought redress, an { : ; 
i satisfied that if any portion of the southern people| tive, and the circumstances in which Virginia and | pic in your last annual message to the legislature, 


could, constitutionally, no more interfere with them, | jn aid of which they so clamorous 


than could the governments of France or England. | sacred right of petition, and the spirit of liberty? j : : 
In the domestic relations of the states, they are not Why, Mr. Speaker, said Mr. G., the grievance is, | ple of the north as tories, or applying to them some| states, conclusively prove that they did not intend, 


induced me to write and make public, a letter toa 
gentleman in Virginia, in which I advert both to 
the injustice you do the “abolitionists,” in relation 


y invoked the y OF th 
i were to present petitions designating the whole peo- Maryland were placed, being large slaveholding 


other harsh and libellous epithet, the northern mem-| by these acts, to confer this power; they could not 


only independent of the federal government, but of that the people of this District, some hundred miles : 4 p i 
the several state governments. Among the several removed from the petitioners, hold slaves (a property | bers would readily feel the insult, and refuse to re-/ have so much disregarded their own security as to|to their number and character, and to the obvious 
ceive such petitions: The terms of reproach em-| have doneso. From whence, then, is this power to | policy of that injustice, It remains for me, in the 


domestic concerns of the states, over which the fed- | 


eral government has no jurisdiction whatever, is ask that the people of the District may be deprived . 
the institution of slavery in the slaveholding States. lof their property without their consent. Surely, deserved at the hands of the south the utmost indig- not all. These cessions were made by the ordinary 


It is an admitted principle, said Mr. G. Itis acon- 
stitutional guarantee, that the jurisdiction of the | 


aranteed by the constitution) and they modestl ne. 
4 i 5 be derived? No where, sir, no where. But this is | present letter, to show, how greatly you misinterpret 


the “‘abolition,”? which has fallen under your cen- 


i is i i i i tion. legislat f Virginia and Maryland, and they |sures. That your error is the offspring of ignorance 
ni TES... Hee fe RO SERERNNN sae Gen. $0 | SEP Maid tot wat koe fi = : ie I am ready to pin far sooner, thon t am to im li- 


private, to the petitioners. But, said Mr. G., what| But, said Mr. G., he was much astonished to hear| could not grant any further powers over the people y | , t 
of the District than they possessed themselves; they |cate your integrity, by adopting the alternative. In- 


ployed in these petitions were no less insulting, and 


states in which slavery exists, ts exclusive over the ig the grievance complained of in the petition, and | from two gentlemen of such intelligence as the gen- \ oul : 
subject, and that neither the federal nor any state for which a remedy is sought? It is, sir, that the|tlemen from Massachusetts, (Messrs. Adams and | could not disfranchise this portion of their citizens, | deed, it is altogether probable, that you are quite as 
and transfer them, bound hand and foot with unmiti-|ignorant as the Anti-Slavery Society, as but too 


government has the right to interfere with it. This | 
principle being true, said Mr. G. as it undoubtedly | 
is, he would ask whether the people of any portion | 


existence of slavery is incompatible with the reii-|Cushing) any argument drawn in favor of the re- t boun nt-Sle a pom 
ious notions of the petitioners, and they simply ask, | ception of thiwand other like petitions, because they| gated chains of despotism, to any power whatever. | many other men in “high places” are; of the 
a very small matter certainly) that the Congress of | prayed for the abolition not only of slavery, but of It will be admitted that they could not. I then ask, Bible Society also—of the Missionary Society— 
had the ordinary legislature of Virginia which made | and of the other kindred associations, which are at 


of the state of Massachusetts had the right to pe- the United States should forcibly wrest from a por-| thé slave trade, as they are pleased to call it, in the C 
this session, the power to abolish slavery in Vir-|once, the ornament and blessing of the age. Men, 


tition Congress to abolish slavery in the state of tion of the people their property, for the very im-| District of Columbia. Upon what principle it is, 


inia? I say no, ithad not. I may be asked, where | who have spent their lives in pursuing schemes of 


Virginia, because the right of petition is guarantied ' portant object o tifying the religious scruples of | said Mr. G., that the African slave trade can be as- | 1 
by the constitution, and that Congress is bound to these very devoutly reli gious sseelee Mr. Seoabit, similated to individual sales and purchases of slaves c the restriction? I answer, in the bill of rights of | self-aggrandisement—in calculating the chanees of 
receive their petitions, and gravely consider the said Mr. G., this is as bold and daring an attempt|in the same state, where slavery exists, he said he| the people of Virginia, which restricts and controls political games—and in making morning and even- 

the powers of the legislature, and in her constitu- | ing and noon day sacrifices on the altar of ambition, 


subject matter of them—a subject matter, over as was ever made among a free people, to compel, | was utterly at a loss to conceive. Surely the gen- 


tion. —as they can have no communion with the benevo- 


which there is not only not delegated any power, 5 ce of law, one set of le to conf thei t to k that the right 
4 os A dl et ; oa ents ran an i eeanchetsca now fi Can it be for a moment seriously contended, said | lent and holy spirit of these institutions,. so must 


but over which their power is expressly restricted. 


To what end are they to receive it? Merely to get of another set,—and this, sir, is the whole griev-|right to alien. It was a necessar 


tices and their consciences to the religi i ty involved necessarily the ; 
r utic gious notions | to hold a slave as property involv: te sen ole Mre-G., that though the government of Virginia | their ph poor hig, them be, at the best, but 
ue and superficial. 


a report from a committee, and a grave decision of ance. Sir, once commence this work, and by then r. G. said, the sales.called the slave| cannot take from its citizens any portion of their | va 
g ’ ’ consequence. Mr. G. said, : not then with- ge that this letter shall not be wanting in 


this House that it has no right to legislate upon this you have legislated conformably to the peculiar no- | trade by these holy petitioners, were oftener the re-| property, except for public use, an 


out adequate compensation, that yet they have the | respect and kindness. But, considering the nature 


subject? Surely this is an absurdity, said Mr. G., |¢j f all ligious sects; there will be litt i i Th ere some- ‘ 
4 " ieceae ta to te tae ' neptd oe kta Ae agg ~ ig right to confiscate, or abolish, property? The idea, | of your attack on those, with whom I am associated; 


for which no member of this house will contend. liberty leftto the people. You will have established 


It would be an idle waste of time. 


Sir, said Mr. G., (for the principle would be pre- | Mr. G., the very clause of the constitution, quoted | sometimes another; in no case, however, changing J 
constitution were both adopted; and were the sub-| strange, were I to be gui 


cisely the same,) suppose these people were t 

tition Congress to interfere with the demttic ae: 

tions of France or England? Ought their petitions, 

pF at o bh er would vengrere be bound to re- 
des : , 

ca ‘ai grave * Brveoruag e subject matter of 





inly not. Again, said Mr. | own religious opinions and conforming his practice | place which are deeply afflicting to our feelings, but 


times made to satisfy debts, sometimes to divide 


a complete clerical despotism. Mr. Speaker, said |dead men’s estates, sometimes from one cause and/ to me, is preposterous. Slaves were held as pro-|and, that, among other charges, you actaally hold 


perty in Virginia when the bill of rights and the | us up as men of bloody designs, it would am be 
by the honorable member from Massachusetts, con-|the condition of the slave, except so far as in the d e th be Ity of an "agen — 
tains this valuable provision: “Congress shall make | character of their masters; and if sometimes mother jects, in part, to which the protective principles of | pass on those qualities. Nor has he, who m ai 
no law respecting an establishment of religion.” If| and children are separated, itis only that which fre-| these instruments had reference. But now, it is |such an attack on men, whose reputation . m r 
this provision, said Mr. G., is of any value at all, quently happens with the master and his family.| gravely contended that, instead of protection and |as his own; who prize that reputation as highly as 


i ight intaining hi iring and scenes taki ity to pro; these instruments admit the |he does his own, and who propose to accomplish as 
Fee er ee et ie auing kis Prttes (MAC Ce oe ate ee rm unquilided Bi Me destruction. This, sir, can-|much good as he does, by the unsullied purity and 
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unimpaired power of character; nor has he, I say, | stance, to the slaves; and to discountenance, in the 


on the 


whatever may be his station, any especial claims to, most ae terms, all recourse to violenoes Society 


be reviewed in measured and courteous terms. 
You are pleased to call the designs and efforts 
of the abolitionists, “fanaticism,” “recklessness,” 
\“folly,”” “wickedness.” What are these designs 
and efforts,- that you should thus stigmatise them? 
Is it true, that the “abolitionists” are trampling on 
the federal constitution—on that solemn covenant 
of mutual kindness and support, into which those 
entered who founded this nation? You wish this to 
be believed. But you are challenged to produce 
the evidence—the least evidence whatever—that the 
“abolitionists” are insensible to that precious bond, 
which unites the states of this nation in their holy, 
and, I trust, indissoluble brotherhood. We love 
the constitution, by whica our excellent fathers 
crowned, and secured to us, the great blessings, 
urchased by their wisdom and valor. We hold to 
its provisions—all of them: nor do we ask that any 
of them should be altered. There is nothing in 
that instriment which stands in the way of our 
plans and hopes. On the contrary, if our country- 
men will not respond to its recognition of the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and respect those 
sacred rights, which your Message encourages them 
to violate; our plans and hopes will soon be real- 
ized: and no where then, in all this Heaven-favored 
—but Heaven-provoking land, will the poor be lon- 
er compelled to serve the rich without wages, or 
te uncondemned and guiltless to submit to stripes 
and chains. 

We are ready to admit, in your own language, 
that the federal constitution, by which we are bound, 
and love to be bound, leaves “the right to abolish 
slavery where only it would be safely left; with the 
respective states, wherein slavery existed.”” We 
are glad, that this right belongs exclusively to those 
states; and the ‘abolitionists’? do not meditate the 
least encroachment on it. 

You manifestly wish it to be believed, though 
you do not assert the charge in direct terms, that 
the “‘abolitionists” are aiming to abolish slavery 
“by a servile war”—‘by violence and bloodshed.” 
It is, surely, not a little to be regretted, that you 
should stoop from your exalted station to pick up 
from the lips and pens of demagogues and dunces, 
this vile and stupid slander of tens of thousands of 
your most worthy constituents and fellow-citizens; 
and spread it out in a paper, which is stamped with 
the dignity and importance of your high office. I 

ut it to your candor, whether there is, in the pub- 
ications and proceedings of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, anything to justify your suspicions even— 
much less your indirect charges, that its members 
cherish these diabolical projects? 


What, then, you will be ready to ask, is your 
aim? and what your means for accomplishing it? 
Our aim is to persuade our southern brethren to 
“Jet the oppressed go free,”’ and to abandon, now 
and forever, a system of wickedness, to which 
earth can produce no parallel: a system, which, in 
this gospel land, withholds the gospel from two 
millions and a half of men, and reduces them, by the 
admission of its defenders themselves, toa Heathen 
state; a system, which withholds from them the 
gospel institution of marriage—actually provides 
impunity for their murderers—and converts these 
immortal beings, made in the image of God, into 
chattles and commodities. Our aim is to persuade 
them to this righteousness, by “speaking the truth 
in love”? to them—just as the same men, who are 
engaged in this blessed enterprise, are laboring to 
persuade the drunkard to turn from the intoxicating 
cup, and the heathen to give up their false gods, in 
exchange for the true God. And here let me say, 
if the Anti-Slavery Society’s mode of operation be 
wrong, then have the Temperance Society and our 
other benevolent societies been wrongly conducted: 
for these, no more than the Anti-Slavery Society, 
confine their efforts within the limits of persuasion. 

I have here stated the aim of the Anti-Slavery So- 
«ciety. The higher aim of many of its members is 
to raise up out of its down-trodden state—out of its 
dust and gore—the whole negro race, in whatever 
part of our country or of the world it may be found: 
—and this we hold cannot be done, whilst millions 
of that race remain in ignominious bondage, and re- 
main init too, becanse of their color. Whilst men 
continue to be enslaved for their color, that color will 
be a badge of disgrace in the case of all, who are 
so unhappy as to be born with it. Until Amvrican 
slavery is abolished, the nominal freedom of the fifty 
thousand people of color in our own state will be 
but the debasing mockery of true freedom. Until 
that event, the constitution of our state, which dis- 
franchises them, because of the complexion God has 

iven them, will continue to insult them and the 


pas of thosein bondage. The Anti-Slavery 


8 so constituted, and so entirely dependent is it for 
“guecess on its exertion of kind moral influences upon 
‘the mind of the masteh that nothing ne 

out of harmony with its character and plans, and 
better calculated to defeat them, than 4 hostile rising 
of the blacks; and to suspect them, thetefore, of fa- 
voring it, is to impute to them as egregious folly as 
wickedness. I repeat it—our aim Is to persuade the 
slaveholder to liberate his slaves, just as we are en- 
deavoring to persuade other men to cease from their 
forms of sin. If our prayers and arguments fail of 
gaining his heart, we can go no further with him; 
and, for aught more that we will do, his relation 
must remain undissolved. The slander, that the 
Anti-Slavery Society, either wittingly or unwitting- 
ly, promotes insurrections of the slaves, was sufi 
ciently wide spread, before your pen contributed to 
its greater currency. That pen would have been 
more ingenuously and usefully employed, in dis- 
abusing the public mind of this slander. It is now 
admitted that the Anti-Slavery Society does not send 
its publications to the slaves: and, that it does nct, 
, if, for no other reason than that it would be as ridic- 
ulous to give them this direction, as to send them 
to the equally lettered cattle of the south. But the 
| pictures! the pictures!! “You send pictures to the 
,South”—is the charge that is now rung agaiust us, 
‘since that of amalgamation has become stale and in- 
credible. Butthe charge is quite as false and ab- 
| surd, as that of our being a society of match-makers. 
| If “abolitionists” make pictures illustrative of the 
horrors of slavery, they are not made for the south, 
but to wake up the dormant sensibilities of the north. 
| Here such pictures instruct; and the bosom of the 
beholder alternately swells with indignation towards 
| th tyrant, and melts with pity for his victim. But 
how unphilosophical *o expect, that the temper of 
the poor’slave would loose its balance, by his look- 
ing at pictures of the sufferers under the lash! He 
would stand unmoved at the tame copies of scenes, 
with which he had been sorely familiar. To bring 
up such pictures to strengthen his recollections of 
the mangling of his flesh by the driver’s whip, and 
to give him a livelier sense of his sufferings, than he 
experienced in the sufferings themselves, is indeed, 
“to ¢ coals to New Castle.” I would as soon 
think of calling a painter to sketch the agonies of 
| the stake, that the martyr, who was enduring them, 
|might draw from the picture a juster sense of his 
condition; or to supply the traveller to Niagara Falls 
with some pencillings of that wonder, to deepen 
his impressions, whilst standing before the mighty 
original. No—before the abolitionists will ex- 
pend their money in scattering their pictures over 
the south, they will have become as bad reasoners, 
as are their accusers. But let them tax the paint- 
er’s art to the utmost for effect—righteous and bles- 
sed effect—at the north. Let them hang round our 
parlors and kitchens and workshops with the most 
vivid and affecting appeals, which that art can pro- 
duce, in behalf of bleeding and crushed humanity;— 
and let objects be multiplied without limit, to re- 
mind us, that there are and in our own country too, 
millions of our own brother men, who are robbed of 
| theirown bodies and minds and souls, and whose 
| condition cries out for our our pity and prayers, with 
an energy, that it would seem even the sleep of death 
- could hardly resist. 


| And now, sir, lask why is it, that we may not 
|beseech our countrymen to abolish slavery? We 
have your answer—‘‘because the federal constitu- 
tion recognizes it.”’ If you and the many others, 
who take this ground against the abolitionists,” 
mean that the constitution approves of slavery, or 
forbids its abolition, or erects any barriers against 
its abolition, 1 repel the imputation on the sacred 











reat Avenger of his poor and helpless ones. Un- 
til that event, multitudes of the citizens of our State 
will continue to be guilty of the American peculiar- 
ity of judging of men’s worth, and interpreting their 
rights, by the color of their skin. Had you read our 
publications, you would not have been in doubt 
what we could find to do in the state of New York. 
You would have been convinced, that we have a 
eat work to dohere. Indeed our principal work 
is in the free states:—and long before all at the north 
are engaged in restoring to their rights the free peo- 
ple of color scattered amongst them; and long before 
all at the north are convinced of the sin of slavery; 
will the penitent sense of this sin have broken the 
hearts of southern Christians,and thus have removed 
the greatest obstacle in the way of its destruction. 
A corrected public sentiment at the north is among 
the most effective means we rely on for the over- 
throw of slavery. Let the religious conscience of 
the south find at the north reproof and no more sooth- 
ing, on tho subject of slavery: let southern men, 
wine called to the north for business or pleasure, 
find the blacks amongst us treated with kindness in- 
stead of neglect—with respect instead of contempt 
—as men, and not as brutes: let them find in all 
their intercourse with us, and in our pulpits, news- 
papers and literature, instead of the present unprin- 
pled and syeophantic palliations of slavery, a deep 
and undisguised abhorrence of it; let northern men 
(although you think, that it is ‘tan universal senti- 
ment” amongst them “that slavery is an evil’’) be 
so impressed with the “evil,” that when they emi- 
te to the south, they will refuse, as hitherto they 
pave not done, to sanction it; and let them, if not 
mitted to do so with their lips likewise, have, at 
leant, their clean hands protesting against it: let but 
these changes take place, and American slave 
cannot long survive them. It is idle, it is criminal, 
in the midst of the numberless demonstrations to 
the contrary, to pretend, thatthe moral feeling of 
the north against slavery is strong. It is found to 
be altogether too feeble to contend with the love of 
gain and of party. Our commercial men, in their 
solicitude for their pockets, consent to. speak kindly 
of slavery; whilst our politicians are ever ready to 
flatter the slaveholder, and, if need be, to ea 
mob against the property and life of those who “lift 
up their voice” against oppression. You see then, 
sit, that our society has much to doat the north: and, 
that, if we should be busied, as you are charitable 
enough to suspéct we may be, in insti ting the 
slaves to cut their masters’ throats, it will not be 
because of a want of employment at home, in the 
Anti-Slavery cause. 

_ You speak of “the recent indications of insurrec- 
tionary movements among the colored population of 
the slaveholding states,” as justly ascribable to the 
“abolitionists.” I have not heard of these “recent 
indications,” qnoepting through those, who hans 
men “without judge or jury:’” and to what is heard 
through such a channel I do not, ana surely a Gov- 
ernor, when seeking matter fora message, should 
not attach any credit. There is no legi evi- 
dence whatever of these “recent indications.” Much 
less has any thing transpired to implicate the “abo- 
litionists” in insurrectionary plots. Nor will an 
thing to this effect ever transpire, whilst the “abo- 
litionists” continue, as from the first, to address 
themselves to the masters, and never in 3 single in- 


memories of the excellent men, who framed that in- 
strument. The paper, which scorns to pollute its 
pages with the words “slave” and “slavery,” and 
which lays its prohibition on the most important 
branch of the slave trade—what, if that prohibition 
was not to take effect, for twenty years, and whatif 
one of its general and necessary provisions be such, 
that the master can avail himself of it, in persuing 
his fugitive slave—let not such a paper, I say, be tor- 
tured into an authority for slavery. But if you 
mean that the constitution does not forbid slavery, 
then are youright. Were it to forbid it, it would 
do violence to the genius and character of that gov- 
ernment of which it may not very inaccurately be 
called both the creator and expositor. That gov- 
ernmentis “general.” It is external to the states; 
and leaves te them respectively the management of 
their internal affairs. To call, therefore, onthe gen- 
esal government to abolish slavery in the states, is 
plainly to call on it to violate its genius and charac- 
ter, and constitution. But, abolitionists are not 
guilty of doing this, abundantly as they are charged 
with doing it, or with purposing to doit. Why, 
then, I repeat, may we not beseech our countrymen 
to abolish slavery? ‘Because, that you may not la- 
bor to do away any thing, which the constitution 
tolerates, or rather (to comport better with the truth 
of the case) does not forbid.” Here, then, we have 
the answer to which our opponents aredriven. Now 
is there reason enough in it to satisfy and convince 
ust There is none in it. The doctrine of the an- 
swer would prevent the reformation of abuses, and 
stop the wheels of improvement, and disallow us to 
labor, eitherin our own or other lands, in the cause 
ef humanity. But, perhaps, our opponents would 
ask leave to amend their answer,so that the doctrine 
of it would go no farther than to restrain the people 
of one of the states of the union from proposing and 
advocating the change of any institution, system or 
thing whatever in another of the states, which insti- 
tution, system or thing is tolerated or not forbidden, 
by the federal constitution. 


Now, if this be the nature of the general govern- 
ment, that in shutting out the political power of the 
people of the other states from all measure of con- 
trol over the internal interests of one of them, it 
also excludes the exertion of their moral influence 
upon those interests, and makes all their arguments 
and advice respecting them obtrusive and unlawful; 
then, indeed, it is the worst government which men 
were ever unhappy enough to devise. Better would 
it be that the union, which, according to this view 
of it, was designed to hinder men from improving 
and oe each other, were dissolved, and that 
Vermont and Virginia were as free to labor for each 
other’s welfare, as those states now are to send out 
their healthful moral influences over France or 
Great Britain, and to be visited in turn, by the ef- 
forts which those nations are. making to enlighten 
and improve the world. Unhappy the individuals, 
who enter into a compact, by the terms of which 
other individuals are forbid to offer them their ad- 
monition and advice. Unhappy the communities— 
the states—which have entered into a similar com- 
pact, and are not to be approached with the instruc- 
tions and warnings of other communities and states. 
Unhappy these individuals—these communities-— 
these states, in thus making war on the social sys- 
tem, and cutting themselves off from a share of its 
needful blessings:—and still more unhappy are the 
in thus making war on God’s system, by whic 
every man is bound to be his “brother’s keeper,” 
and not to “suffer sin upon his neighbor: and by 
which, conversely, every man is bound to allow 
others to watch over him, and rebuke his sin. 

How gross and guilty is the inconsistency of the 
south: She is engaged with the north in sending 
holy men to attack the strong holds of Satan in 
China, Burmah, and the islands of the sea. But 
let holy men go from the north to the south ona 
similar errand, and their lives are forfeited by their 
camara Pe let them, whilst remaining at their 

omes, but dare to speak or print their sentiments 
about southern wickedness, and the impudent de- 


Y| mand is made that they be surrendered to that law- 


less fury, which is rapidly spreading over, and most 





deeply, if not indellibly, disgracing the whole 
south, What, however, #f it were true that the fed- 
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eral constitution sanctions slavery, would that debar 
us the privilege of exposing the wickedness of the 
stitution? So far from that, this very authorization 
of slavery=*this laying of a whole nation under 
legal obligations to uphold it—would be an addition- 
al feature of wi¢kedness in our system of slavery, 
requiring the more sttenuvus efforts for its abolition. 
The mischief “framed by a law,” proceeding “from 
the throne of iniquity,” is at once the most wicked 
as well as the most injurious. The first sins for a 
people to strike at, are those which their laws 
pledge them to maintain; for, from this considera- 
tion, these are their greatest sins. The conviction 
of these sins should be spread with all haste, that 
the guilty laws which sanction them, and bind the 
subjects of those laws to uphold them, may be re- 
pealed. Besides, it should be borne in mind, that 
the federal constitution provides for the amendment 
of itself; that it thus invites the discussion of the 
merits—of its provisions—and implies that advan- 
tageous changes may be made in them;—in a word, 
that it is not like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, unalterable. ak 

That your scruples against legislating down the 
right of. free discussion are political, rather than 
conscientious, is very apparent. The first paragraph 
in your message, on the topic of abolition,” shows 
that you regard with no disfavor, the mobbing down 
of that sacred right. No sense of the value of it— 
no indignation towards its violators—are manifest- 
ed in that paragraph; and your allusion in it to the 
mobs, which are disgracing our state, and filling 
our virtuous citizens with anxious concern, is made, 
not to show your abhorrence of those mobs, and to 
rebuke salutarily, with the authority of your sta- 
tion, the spirit that engenders them; but most ob- 
viously to furnish yourself with another occasion 
for indicating the odiousness of “abolitionists” and 
their sentiments. What you have written on this 
point, countenances the base and alarmin doctrine, 
that the discussion of topics unacceptable to the 
public mind, is not to be tolerated. But if this doc- 
‘rine be just, vain are the solemn recognitions and 
the multiplied guardings, by our laws, of the sacred 
right of discussion. I say vain—for public opinion 
will suffer, and, without the aid of law, is sufficient 
to protect, the discussion of populut topics. But, 
I have been accustomed to prize the constitution of 
my state, because, under its shield, unpopular as 
well as popular discussions were protected; and 
because even public opinion itself, that greatest of 
all the tyrants in a republic, could thence be com- 
batted. I have prized that constitution, because, 
standing up under its pledge of my personal safety, 
I could feel secure in promulgating doctrines the 
most odious to those who heard them—in inculcat- 
ing the lessons of temperance on a community ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, or in pleading for purity 
amongst those wi o are polluted with licentiousness. 
If the new born doctrine of these lawless times, 
that men shall not speak, excepting in accordance 
with public opinion; or, in other words, only as the 
mob may permit:—if this base doctrine shal] pre- 
vail against the constitutions of our state and na- 
tion, and against the constitution of Heaven, then 
no steps in advance of public opinion will be longer 
tolerated; and we shall be no more blessed with 
great moral reformations, such as that which has so 
triumphantly arrested the burning tide of intempe- 
rance, and that which has made the slave trade an 
abomination throughout nearly the whole of chris- 
endom. Let but this doctrine prevail, and the bold 
and honest men, whose efforts to give a just tone to 
popular sentiment we have hitherto found indispen- 
sable, wil! be thrown aside: and the timid and time- 
serving, and those who speak ‘in a bondman’s 
key, with bated breath,” will take their place to 
chime in with and confirm the prevalent and popu- 
lar errors. 

I say no more. [ have not written this letter 
with the expectation that the multitude will be 
pleased with it. The popular side is yours. Yet 
a while it is popular in this land of boasted free- 
dom, to apologize for slavery, and to stigmatise 
those who are laboring in the cause of universal 
emancipation. Yet awhile, the men amongst us, 
who have the honesty and courage to stand up and 
plead for the oppressed, are scoffed at as fanatics; 
abhorred as incendiaries; and their property and 
lives made game for ferocious mobs. But, sir, it 
may not be so always. It may not be so long. 
Slavery is fast becoming the execration of the whole 
civilized world: and though our country may be the 
last to wash her garments of the foul stain, yet she 
will not always stand out against the remonstrances 
of conscience and the testimonies of God. I may 
not live to see the bright and beautiful and blessed 
day, when her whole population shall come up to 
worship in the temple of freedom; I may not live to 
exult in this fulfilment of my long and dearly cher- 
ished hopes:—nor you to witness the impotence of 
human efforts to maintain the system of fraud, 
which God has determined to destroy. We may 
then be out of the reach—you of that incense of 
popular applause, which now delights you, and I of 
that odium, which now attaches to my sentiments. 
Our memories, however, may xot perish with our 
bodies. Let me but know, that it will be told of 
me; “that he dared, amidst rage and reproach, to 
lift up his voice for the down-trodden and poor;” 
and I envy not the posthumous fame of him, who 
takes side with the oppressors. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gerrit Situ. 
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The Cincinnati Preamble and Resolutions. 
NUMBER II. 


To Jonn C. Wnaicat, Esa.— 

I now proceed, consistently with the pledge 
given last week, to consider your resolutions against the 
Liperty oF THE Press. The first I shall notice is as 
follows:— 


“Resolved, That while we cherish as freemen, the lib- 
erty of the press and of speech, as among the most sa- 
cred provisions of the constitution, we view them as con- 
trolled by the same rules which govern other rights, viz.— 
to be used in such a manner as not to injure the acknowl- 
edged rights of others.” 


I am not unaware of the difficulty, to be encountered 
even by the most sagacious and philosophical minds, 
where they are compelled, from the circumstances of the 
case, to crowd important principles—unattended with their 
necessary exceptions, limitations, and explanations—into 
the compass of a few lines. The most liberal allowance 
that could be asked in such cases, I afm inclined most 
cheerfully to accord. After all this, however,—there is, 
in the resolution, a confusion, an indistinctness, a want of 
discrimination and accuracy, whieh cannot well be ex- 
cused in a mind like yours, tried as it is, every day, in de- 
tecting and exposing differences in things which possess 
strong resemblances; and, which—giving your intelligence 
the higi: estimate it deserves—we cannot, for the life of 
us, help attributing to some other influence than that 
which prompts men of fearless principle and elevated 
character to promulgate, when they speak at all, the truth, 
the whole truth, in relation to any subject about which 
they may be called on to deliver their opinions, 

Rights, sir, are of different degrees. Some are inher- 
ent in man, as a moral, intelligent, and active being. 
They do not originate in constitutions, nor are they con- 
ferred by them. Laws have no efficacy in creating them. 





They are man’s—savage, barbarian, or civilized; Pagan, 


Mohammedan, or Christian—fully, ihalienably, and in- 
disputably, because they,are conferred immediately by his 
Creator. Of these no human power can properly divest 
him, whilst he exercises them so as not to disturb the 
equally important, and, of course, the equally to be re- 
spected rights of others. Among the rights thus conferred 
is that of publishing opinions. Printing, writing, and 
speaking, are but modes of exercising it. 

These rights, in dignity, are altogether superior to such 
as grow out of the positive enactments of human legisla- 
tion. By these, for instance, a man may have conferred 
on him the right to recover by law a sum of money im- 
properly withheld from him, in a particular form of ac- 
tion. This form may be changei—another may be sub- 
stituted for it,—or it may be taken away entirely by the 
statute of limitations, and there will be no wrong done, 
which can be complained of. Not so, with the rights 
which belong to us as men: for them you can offer no 
substitute any more than for the breath or the blood by 
which we live. 

Notwithstanding the sacredness of these rights, they are 
subjected to this limitation—that they be not exercised, so 
as to impair the equally precious rights of others. A 
right pushed to this extremity is no longer a right—it be- 
comes a wrong;—just as moderate eating which is tem- 
perance, when pushed to immoderateness becomes glut- 
tony. Asa wrong, it is to be restrained by adequate pen- 
alties. A supposed case will illustrate my meaning:— 
The profession in which you are engaged is a lawful one. 
You have a right, in prosecuting it, to publish your 
thoughts. The business of an editor is a lawfulone. In 
prosecuting it, I have a right to publish my thoughts. Our 
rights are on, precisely, the same footing—both sacred— 
and we have, both, thrown around us the strongest barriers 
of the constitution and laws of the country for our pro- 
tection in their undisturbed exercise. If, in the exercise 
of your right, you forget its proper limits, using against 
me false and slanderous words, which, if true, would de- 
prive me of rights I now enjoy, you commit a wrong, for 
which all equitable laws will compel you, as far as practi- 
cable, to make reparation. If, on the other hand, I should, 
in the exercise of my right, publish libellous words, which, 
if true, would in the same manner affect your rights, I 
have committed a wrong deserving of public punishment, 
and should be compelled to repair its effects on you indi- 
vidually. But if we, both, have spoken the truth, and, in 
the case of the libel, the matter published is proper for 
public information, we have done no wrong, we have only 
used, legitimately. our rights, and can be subject to no 
just penalties. 

Some may be prepared to say,—but how is this abuse 
to be prevented? Can it be done in any other way 
than by prohibiting the exercise of the right, which has 
such a tendency to convert itself into a wrong? To 
this I reply, the wrong is to be prevented, precisely as 
other wrongs in society are prevented—by the certainty of 
punishment proportioned to the magnitude of the evil, 
proceeding from the wrong. Murder and theft and vio. 
lence of all kinds are prevented—so far as human laws 
can prevent them in this way and no other. Every one 
would see how great would be the absurdity and injustice 
of confining men who had never committed murder or 
theft or violence, lest in the exercise of their rights as 
freemen they might commit these crimes, Or of hamper- 
ing our legs, lest in using our right of locomotion, we 
might convert it into a wrong, by treading down our 
neighbor’s herbage. It is just on this principle, sir, that 
any impediment or clog or hindrance thrown in the way 
of our using the rights of publishing our opinions— 
whether by writing, speaking, or printing—is proved to be 
the height of absurdity and the essence of tyranny. The 
sound conclusion, then, to which, it seems to me, every 
reflecting and dispassionate man must come in relation to 
the liberty of the press and of speech—a conclusion 
which has been reached, if I mistake not, by the most 
sensible writers on the subject, both in England and in 
this country, is, that any previous restraint amounts to a 
censorship destructive of the right, whilst punishment for 
its abuse, is its life and the means of perpetuating its vi- 
gor and usefulness. 

Guided by this rule, let us apply your resolution to the 
case which was the occasion of producing it. Its applica 
tion, if I mistake not, is fairly exhibited in this statement: 
—The friends of emancipation are not to use their right 
to publish their opinions, or to promulgate, through the 
press, the principles of liberty on which our institutions 
.are founded, because it may affect, or impair, or destroy, 
the acknowledged rights of slaveholders to retain their fel- 
low-creatures in bondage. Still more plainly—if the right 
of the people in this state and in the other. free states “to 
speak and write and print” be maintained, slavery must 
come to an end; or, the alternative, if the right of slave- 
holders to oppress be maintained, the right to speak and 
write and print in the free states must come to an end. 
You have placed yourself in this dilemma—you have the 
power of choosing either horn of it. You are compelled 
—because of the irreconcilable nature of the two rights— 
to say which you will endeavor to perpetuate at the ex- 
pense of the other—slavery, or the freedom of the press 
and of speech. 

Abolitionists are in no such dilemma. Whilst they 
acknowledge the practice of slaveholding as a permanent 
institution to be irreconcileable with the liberty of the 
press and of speech, they deny it to be a right. They 
know they cannot co-exist. This shows them, as it 
should you, they are not, both, rights—for rights are ever 
harmonious. May I now ask you, sir, and I do it with a 
great desire, that you may choose as you ought—will you 
go with the abolitionists for the freedom of the press and 
of speech, or with the slaveholders for an institution which 
can live only on its ruins? 

But, sir, do abolitionists, in exercising the right that God 
has bestowed on them—around which the constitution of 
this state has thrown her strongest and most solemn muni- 
ments,—do they, in fact, injure, what, in your zeal for the 
slaveholder, you call his “acknowledged rights?” In per- 
suading him to emancipate, there is nothing, so far as I 
can see, that hasa tendency to injure them. In this process, 
there is a continuous acknowledgment of his power, ac- 
companied by a pledge of, not forcibly assailing it, directly 
or indirectly. It is true, that, when the light and the 
heat of the sun of truth begin to reach the hitherto cold 
and ice-ribbed region of a slaveholding conscience, that 
they produce a brisk fermentation; that all the bitter, 
moral animalcula, all the noxious vermin reposing there, 
for years, it may be, undisturbed, are moved into life and 
activity: yet, just as sure as the light and heat advance to 
the perfect day, will they be seen stiffening, and expiring, 
and disappearing, till we shall see him that was pos- 
sessed, sitting, and clothed, and in his right mind. Now, 
if the slaveholders should, in the end, become convinced, 
that, what you call, their “rights” are founded in wrong 
—that they are no rights--and voluntarily manumit their 














hand, they will not yield to arguments and appeals to their 
understandings and consciences, the contest is over—abo. 
litionists can proceed no further. 

Again, sir, by whom is the slaveholder’s right to en- 
slave his fellow-men “acknowledged?” Does the fact, 
that the general government does not put forth an unlaw- 
ful power to terminate it, prove, that there is an “acknowl- 
edgment” on her part, of right.in the slaveholder? No: 
no more than it proves an “acknowledgment” of right in 
Nicholas to oppress—and if they resist—to murder, the 
Poles. We do not as a nation make war on him for their 
relief:--Then, according to your reasoning we acknowl- 
edge his despotical and bloody rights. Does the state of 
Ohio “acknowledge” the “right” of the slaveholder? No: 
she denies it with an honorable emphasis that will yet put 
to shame and to silence every dough-face within her bor- 
ders. Do you, sir? Are you prepared to say, because 
the Christian of America confines in chains the heathen 
of Africa, that with him there is right? If you are, you 
can justify all the inhuman abominations, that lawless 
power, through the medium, and under the name, of law, 
has attempted to convert into rights from the time of 
Lord Pharaoh down to that of Patriarch McDuffie, and 
his divine-right contemporary princes of the south. If 
you are, you deny the truth proclaimed by our revolution- 
ary fathers, that all men are created equal. You deny 
the same truth repeated and expanded in the constitution 
of our own state—you reject the corner-stone of all re- 
publican and just government. All this follows, inevita- 
bly, on an acknowledgment of the slaveholder’s right to 
hold his fellow-man in bondage. If, sir, the press as em- 
ployed by abolitionists is injuring “rights” at all—they 
are such, only, as no “acknowledgment” can make good. 

I have no reason to doubt, that, on re-consideration, you 
will fully concur in the correctness of the principles laid 
down in the foregoing remarks. You must be conversant 
with them; for they are to be found, with greater expan- 
sion and illustration than I can here give, in the very 
books every lawyer ought to consult, and which you, it is 
to be supposed, do consult almost every day. We will 
witness their application, in the next resolution I shall 
take up. But, first, we will take along, what the consti- 
tution of the United States says—“the freedom of speech 
or of the press” shall not be “abridged” —also, what is 
said by the constitution of our own state—“every citizen 
has an indisputable right to speak, write, or print upon 
any subject as he thinks proper.’ The anti-abolition 
meeting resolved— 

“That this meeting will exert every lawful effort to sup- 
press the publication of any abolition paper in this city or 
neighborhood. And that they advise in a spirit of frank- 
ness, such as may be concerned in a project of this de- 
scription, to abandon the attempt.” 

You kad resolved, in a previous resolution, “that you 
would not suffer the inflammatory publications of such 
institutions [abolition societies] to be introduced into your 
houses, counting-rooms, or workshops.” This you had a 
right to do. No person will question it, however high- 
handed and pragmatical it might seem to those in your 
employment, the adoption, without their consent, of a 
measure by which you were suddenly installed in the of- 
fice of their literary and intellectual caterers. However, 
about this, whatever cause of disagreement may exist, 
belongs to them and not to me. But how does the spirit 
of your resolution against my press (for I would not do 
you the injustice to suppose, you would say any other but 
mine was in your eye) compare with that of the constitu- 
tions just cited? May I not ask you, sir, not to look with 
such a fixed gaze at the Charleston rail-road. Serpent- 
like, it will charm you. Recover yourself, if it be but by 
a momentary glance at our English dictionaries and our 
constitutions. “Effort,” Walker says, means “struggle— 
laborious endeavor.” Now, sir, with eyes fastened on the 
constitutional guards by which the press is sentinelled 
around, can you, dare you, without justly incurring the 
charge of rebelling against their authority, move so much 
as your little finger to suppress it, to say nothing of mak- 
ing a “struggle—a laborious endeavor.” It matters not 
what may be the description of the paper—or of what 
subject it may treat, whether its words be like the soft 
breathings of the lute—or like the blast of war in our 
ears, the reopt: of Ohio have declared—in opposition to 
the anti-abolition resolutionists—1T sHALL NOT BE sUP- 
PRESSED. . 

But, sir, let me ask, if you had ever seen a number of 
the paper, which seems to have excited so much alarm 
and indignation in the “gentlemen of intelligence and re- 
spectability in this city?” It is to be supposed, not. No 
exception was taken to the temper and manner in which 
it was conducted, but it was to be “suppressed” because it 
opposed the mountain-sized oppression of our land—an 
oppression which not only tramples in the dust more than 
TWO MILLIONS of our fellow-men—but reddening a the 
rebuke of mercy, threatens to overthrow, to degrade, and 
dishonor, together with the prostrate slave, all the sacred 
monuments of liberty yet left to the republic. 

The Philanthropist, then, was to be suppressed because 
it was not in favor of slavery. Would you have dis- 
turbed its peace, had it espoused the cause of slavery, and 
acted with you in such a wicked trade? If there had 
been a society in Cincinnati holding a meeting to hear a 
lecture in favor of slavery and oppression, would it have 
disturbed your peace? No, sir: if it had been, to sustain 
oppression in the form of slavery, the most cruel and 
bloody the world has ever seen, the discussion might have 
been carried on till now, and it would all have been well. 
Then the ground of suppressing our paper—proclaimed 
in the NINETEENTH century, in the city of Cincinnati— 
by its “gentlemen of respectability and intelligence”—by 
“capitalists, merchants, and tradesmen, whose interests 
are linked in with the slave states,” in this—that it did 
not think with you on the subject of slavery. Pray, sir, 
take a moment to reflect—how did you arrive at your 
present pro-slavery opinions? Was it in any other way 
than by examining the subject to which they pertain? 
Was it not by informing yourself of its facts—and apply- 
ing to them the great principles of rectitude, by which 
they are to be approved or condemned? I could not sup- 
pose—how immature soever, has been your examination— 
that you would attempt to form an opinion of it in any 
other way. Yet, sir, you are for s:lencing abolitionists 
because they have, after thorough investigation, arrived at 
conclusions on the subject of oppression, different from 
yours—and you are for /awfully putting down the means 
they lawfully use for disseminating them. You, surely, 
cannot think the people of this land will quietly acquiesce 
in this Procrustean operation, by which you propose to 
make us all think according to your standard, how pol- 
ished and accurate soever it may appear to you to be. If 
you do, sir, you have a poor opinion of their understand- 
ing.——More of this next week. 





Eaca true Christian is a right traveller: his life his 








slaves, surely you would not complain. If, on the other 


walk, Christ his way, and Heaven his home.— Quarle. 
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The Danville Outrage. 

Tax facts, we understand, are as follows:—A warrant 
was issued against Dr. ——, to compel the payment of a 
small sum of money, alledged to be owing by him to Gray 
(one of the sufferers) for the boarding of his sister. The 
doctor felt himself aggrieved—looking on the publication 
of the claim as casting an improper imputation on his pu- 
rity. A few nights afterwards, taking with him four oth- 
ers, he went to Gray’s house, after the family had retired 
to bed; obtained entrance under some pretext; and perpe- 
trated on Gray and his wife the outrage of cruelly scourg- 
ing them with a cowskin—tarring and feathering them 
both—and driving them off, with a young child, to seek 
shelter where they could find it. 

Gray, the sufferer, is the son of John Gray, now de- 
ceased. The father was a slave and the reputed son of a 
former master of the same name, by a slave of mixed In- 
dian and negro blood. We knew John Gray well—from 
the earliest period of our recollection. He was the slave 
of Col. Joshua Barber—a man of good character, and in 
every way trustworthy. He had very much the appear- 
ance of a full blooded Indian in complexion and hair— 
the latter he wore nicely drawn out in a long, well wrap- 
ped queue. No person objecting, so far as we ever heard, 

he married a white woman, and lived with her, we be- 
lieve, through life in harmony. No man thought of mo- 
lesting John Gray and Mrs. Gray because they were man 
and wife, The son who has been thus shamefully treated, 
after his father, married a white woman. 

We do not mention the name of the ringleader in this 
enormity, which, in the eyes of all religious or law-re- 
specting men, has brought into disrepute our native vil- 
lage—because we do not know that it is necessary for the 
cause of truth; and we would not, for any other cause, give 
a moment’s pain to the respectable connexion in which he 
is found. Our informant says, what we of course ex- 
pected to hear—that his conduct has so sunk him in pub- 
lic estimation, that it will be long, if ever, before he re- 
covers his standing in society. This is as it should be, in 
every well regulated Christian community. 

If there is any error in the above, we stand ready— 
when better informed—to correct it. 





Southern Liberty of the Press. 


As odious as are the attempts made by the dough-faces 
in many parts of the free states to put down the freedom 
of the press and of speech, in order that the slaveholder 
may perpetuate his “system” in perfect peace—they are 
not quite so effectual as those made by the slaveholders 
themselves, in the south, where they can exert their power 
directly. In nearly all the slaveholding states, the con- 
stitutional provisions for the freedom of the press and of 
speech are as fall and unequivocal as they can be made. 
It was the south which proposed the amendment to the 
constitution of the United States prohibiting any abridge- 
ment of them. And, yet, see what slaveholding long per- 
sisted in, and the determination still to persist in it, have 
done—what havoc it has made of every principle of free- 
dom—what slaughter it proposes to make of everything 
having in it the life and spirit of liberty! 

Here is a citizen, and (judging from his letter, by which 
only we know him) an intelligent citizen too, desirous of 
investigating the very subject confessed throughout the 
whole south to be the more nearly than all others connect- 
ed with its welfare—and yet the despotism of slavery in- 
terposes its peremptory “No;’—cringing before him its 
band of flagelilsiors and executioners, trampling in the 
dust before his eyes, the dishonored armor of the consti- 
tution, and brandishing in his face their whips and t'eir 
cords of their and bloody code. And yet there are among 
us self-baptized sentinels of liberty—who would advise 
that they who do these things should be honored—should 
be propitiated and their favor bought,—even at the price 
of the dearest rights of freemen—rights for which our 
revolutionary fathers poured out their blood like water. 
Away with such sentinels say we! But hear the writer 
himself. 

**#%#** county, Tenn., Feb. 7th, 1836. 

Esteemed Friend—I have received several numbers of 
the Philanthropist, and am much pleased with it; but I 
greatly regret the necessity of informing you that I must 
have it discontinued. The same persecuting spirit that 
caused you to leave your native state, makes it dangerous 
to take an anti-slavery publication here. 

With great respect, 








More of it. 


Lyxcu’s Law.—We scarcely know how to notice a 
transaction which occurred at Fayette, in this county, on 
Saturday night last. Our readers will recollect that some 
time since we noticed the murder of Mr. McGowan by a 
man named Spinney—that he was arrested and lodged in 
jail to await his trial. It came on at the last term of the 
circuit, but owing to some informality in the indictment, 
(the true cause of all these difficulties) he was remanded 
to prison to appear at the session of the court. Instead 
of awaiting the time allotted for his second trial, and giv- 
ing him once more the uncertain chances of the law for 
his condemnation, a number of the citizens of Fayette 
and neighborhood went, en masse, (after having been re- 
fused, by the keeper, the keys of the jail,) and broke 
open the doors with sledge hammers—seized the unfortu- 
nate wretch and hung him instanter. The cause, we 
understand, of this summary proceeding arose out of the 
fact that Spinney had been heard to assert that if an op- 
portunity was given him, he would, with undying re- 
venge, follow up all who had been instrumental in his 
conviction. 

None, we presume, will pretend to condemn the pun- 
ishment which this hardened villain has received; but we 
must say, that the manner and method of bringing such 
men to justice, as now pursued, will ultimately lead to 
consequences the extent of which we cannot calculate. 
The innocent will suffer with the guilty—our towns will 
be laid waste by the torch of the incendiary, and our lives, 
endangered by the revengeful murderer or defeated gam- 
bler.—Miss. Tel. 

Freemen of Ohio,—you have here another practical il- 
lustration of the beauties of that code of laws which has 
been eloborated by irresponsible masters, which has sup- 
planted all others in the south, and is fast making her 
dark dominions a field of biood. And yet are we told in 
open day, by conductors of the press right in our midst, 
that “southern feeling is too strong in [Cincinnati] to ad- 
mit of the uninterrupted operations of a society” which 
is endeavoring to persuade the supporters of it, to relin- 
quish a system replete not only with iniquity but with 
danger to themselves and their country. 





Mr. Johnson’s School. 


We would recommend strongly to the friends of the 
colored people, and to the colored people themselves, the 
‘enterprise of Mr. Johnson of Logan county, whose ad- 
Vertisement is inserted in the Philanthropist. This may 


ful undertakings. How great an alleviation would it be 
of the reproach now cast upon the mind of the colored 
people of our country, to see them embracing and suc- 
cessfully improving such opportunities—and rising up to 
useful, literary, distinction! 

But more especially would we commend the school 
proposed by Mr. Johnson, to many in the south, whose 
own offspring cannot be educated there. We do this, 
with no intention of offering the least insult to the pco- 
ple of the south. The fact is undeniable, that many mas- 
ters of slaves there, are also their fathers, They are fully 
able to educate their offspring, and we doubt not, are in 
many instances, desirous of doing so. An opportunity 
is now offered, and at comparatively a cheap rate, of edu- 
cating them as they wish, and of, making them respecta- 
ble citizens, and useful and happy men. Nor can we 
help believing, that a course of this kind adopted by the 
parents of slave offspring, would ten greatly to soften 
down the exacerbation of feeling now existing on the 
part of the slave states against the free states. We say 
with the most friendly feeling for the south, and for such 
parents as we have alluded to—as well as for their inno- 
cent children—let the education of the latter, at Mr. 
Johnson’s school, if no better can be had, be tried. We 
hesitate not to say, that the discharge of parental duty 
here, will be made by the goodness of God, a great bles- 
sing to our common country. Slavery is soon to go out. 
How solicitous, then, ought the fathers of colored chil- 
ren to be, to prepare them for usefulness when there 
will be so large a field, as the south will then present, for 
its exercise. 





Post-Office Violations=-=-=Continued. 

To tar Post-Master Genenat or tee U. Sratres:— 
Sir:—The undersigned is proprietor and editor 
of the Philanthropist, a newspaper printed and published 
in the village of New Richmond, Clermont county, Ohio. 
In the city of Pittsburg, he has more than twenty sub- 
scribers;—in the village of Ripley, in Brown county, 
Ohio, he has between thirty and forty. By the last mail 
proceeding from New Richmond up the Ohio river to 
Ripley, the numbers of the Philanthropist directed to the 
subscribers in the two places above mentioned, were sent | 
in five packages, directed to their respective places of des- 
tinatiun. The mail in its way to Ripley stopped at Au- 
gusta, in Kentucky, where William Richards, as the un- 
dersigned is informed, is the deputy-post-master. Mr. 
Richards threw the packages out of the mail-bags on the 
floor, saying, they should not be filled up with srch pa- 
pers. When gently remonstrated with by the post-rider 
(from whom this information is obtained) and requested 
by him to let the packages proceed, Mr. R. declared with 
an oath, they should not for he knew what to do with 
They are detained at that office—with an 
avowed determination, by an officer of your department, 
not to allow them the transportation to which they are 
entitled by the laws of the United States. 

In addition to the above, the undersigned states, that 
the Philanthropist has one subscriber in the village of 
Augusta before mentioned—and, that, the same Mr. Rich- 
ards has refused to deliver to him the numbers of that 
paper which were directed to him and arrived regularly 
at the post-office in that place—thus, compelling the sub- 
scriber to direct that his paper be sent to a more distant 
post-office in the state of Ohio, from which he could re- 
ceive it without molestation. 

The undersigned is aware, that the laws of the United 
States fur ish a legal redress to those who suffer by such 
violations of their provisions. They give to you, how- 
ever, a more peaceable and more effectual corrective of 
such abuses. He will not show such disrespect to your 
intelligence, as even to suggest what it is. 


such papers. 


The facts stated above, will, if desired, be transmitted 
to you, in the form of affidavits. 
Respectfully, 
Janno G. BIRNEY. 





Congressional. 
On Monday, the 8th of February, the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted the subjoined resolution. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina—and opposed 
by Mr. Hammond and Mr. Wise. The previous ques- 
tion was applied, and the resolution was finally adopted 
by a vote of 174 to 45.—-Cin. Gaz. 

“Resolved, That all the memorials heretofore offered, 
or which may be offered, and the resolution of Mr. Jarvis, 
with Mr. Wise’s amendment, and every other paper or 
proposition, which may be hereafter offered, in relation to 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, be 
referred to a select committee, with instructions to report 
that Congress has no right to interfere with the subject of 
slavery in the states of this union, and ought not to in- 
terfere with it in the District of Columbia, assigning such 
reasons for this decision as will, in their opinion, tend to 
satisfy the public of its correctness, and restore confidence 
and tranquility to every part of the union.” 

And do the representatives of American freemen think 
that they will be satisfied with such « contemptuous eva- 
sion of their requests?—that they will rest contented with 
a proceeding which does not contemplate any investiga- 
tion of the truth of the case, but directs a committee, asa 
feed lawyer, to take a side and furnish whatever argu- 
ments sophistry and ingenuity can supply to varnish error 
and sanctify oppression? And do the large majority who 
carried the resolution “lay the flattering unction to their 
souls” that this proceedure, which does not deny the con- 
stitutionality of what the petitioners pray for, will satisfy 
the friends of liberty, or quiet the importunity of those 
who are not ignorant of their right to have their petitions 
considered as well as received? If they do, they are 
under a great error—of which they will be fully convinced 
at the next session of Congress, when two petitioners, for 
each one now repudiated, will, in louder tones than have 
yet been heard, demand the consideration to which they 
know they are entitled. How is it, too, that the commit- 
tee are intrusted to report that Congress has no right to 
interfere with the subject of slavery in the statxs. of 
this union, and to assign such reasons for tt as will 
tend to satisfy the public of its correctness, and restore 
confidence and tranqutlity to every part of the union? 
How is it, we say, that such petulant and mischievous 
trifling is resorted to? Has there been any petition asking 
for such interference? None. Does not everybody, 
north, east, south, and west,—male and female,—young 
and old, know that Congress cannot thus interfere? Is it 
not downright puerility to talk of restoring confidence 
and tranquility, by arguing a question which has never 
disturbed them? Why cannect the power of Congress 
over slavery in the District, with a power to interfere 
with it in the states, when Congress has never made the 
first step toward the exercise of such power, when there 
is not one member of that body, or a single citizen repre- 
sented in it, who believes that Congress possesses such a 


been instructed to furnish arguments to prove that Con- 
gress had no right to interfere with the serfs of the Rus- 
sian nobility! 

Are not our representatives wiser than the sluggard who 
stopped the cratk in his hovel, and concluded, because he 
felt not the storm, that it was past?—or than the wise man 
who shut his eyes at noon and declared it was night? 
Are they so slow to discern the signs of the times, and, 
from them, to know that the slavery of this country has 
approached its crisis,—and will they not, by acting on the 


small portion of it placed within their control, begin to’ 


prepare the nation for its expiring convulsions, its spas- 
modic heavings—its furious throes? How unwise seems 
to us the course taken in the House of Representatives! 





Correction. 

We are authorized to say, that the impression conveyed 
in the late communication, signed by brothers Weld and 
Wattles, and published in this paper, in reference to the 
manner of living of the female teachers of the colored 
schools in Cincinnati, is somewhat stronger than the facts 
would warrant. Although bread and water do constitute 
no small portion of their diet, their friends in Cincinnati 
and elsewhere, have not suffered them to be destitute of 
many of the comforts of life. They with pleasure take 
this opportunity of acknowledging a contribution for 
their support of more than thirty dollars, made by gen- 
tlemen of Cincinnati, who are not abolitionists, 

Brothers Weld and Wattles were probably misled, by 
an expression not sufficiently explicit, contained in a let- 
ter written to them by one of the ladies. 





Anti-Slavery Ecclesiastics. 

Tae following account furnished us by a member of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian church, to which it 
applies,.shows what can be done to remove slavery from 
the church, when the ecclesiastical bodies and the indivi- 
dual ministers heartily set to work in the cause. May 
we not exhort the great body of the church all around 
us, “go thou and do likewise?” 


In the year 1800, Mr. McLeod had received a call to 


| the congregation of Wallkill; and among the subscribers 


were holders of slaves. He urged this fact as a motive 
for rejecting the call. The presbytery now having the 
subject regularly before them, resolved to purge the church 
of: this dreadful evil. They enacted, that no slaveholder 
should be retained in their communion. This measure 
was greatly facilitated by the spirited and faithful exer- 
tions of the Rev. Messrs. James M’Kinny and Samuel B. 
Wylic, who had been appointed a committee to visit the 
southern states, and regulate the concerns of the church 
in that part of America. These gentlemen set out upon 
their mission, in the month of November, 1800. ‘They 
travelled through Pennsylvania; and from Pittsburgh, 
sailed down the Ohio to Kentucky. They rode from 
thence to South Carolina, and having settled the affairs of 
the church, and abolished the practice of holding slaves 
among church members in the ~outh, they returned in 
the spring, to the state of New York. The presbytery 
approved of the serviccs of their committee; and required 
of their connexions a general emancipation. 

No slaveholder has since been admitted to their com- 
munion, 





Exchange Papers. 

We desire all editors who exchange with us, to direct 
their papers in future to Cincinnati. Beside promoting 
our convenience even under the present embarrassing ar- 
rangement in relation to our press (it being twenty miles 
from us)—it will soon be necessary, as we expect in a 
short time to remove our establishment to that city, where 
we have our family and our residence. 





To Anti-Slavery Agents in Ohio. 


We request that you would be particular in giving the 
names of societies that may be formed—the glace, inclu- 
ding always the county—the number of members—the 
names of th2 Presedent and Secretary, or of other officers 
corresponding, when not so called. 

This is necessary, in order that we may avoid giving 
the name of any society twice—or be compelled to omit 
it altogether for fear of doing so. There ought to be 
great accuracy in these accounts,—that we may not have 
even the appearance of representing the progress of our 
principles incorrectly—that our friends may have solid 


ground for rejoicing, and that the adversaries of free prin- 


ciples may see early, the certainty of their overthrow, if 
they persist. 





The New Richmond Anti-Slavery Society, 
Is requested to meet at the Presbyterian church, on 
Saturday, the 5th of March, at half past 6 o’clock, P. M. 
W. Carnes, Secretary. 





Asti-Stavery Pusiications—may be had by neigh- 
boring societies, by making application to any of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, officers or members of the Board of 
Managers of the Cincinnati Anti-Slavery Society:—James 
C. Ludlow, Isaac Colby, William T. Truman, James G. 
Birney, Gamaliel Bailey, Jr., William Donaldson, John 
Melendy, F. A. Sayre, C. Donaldson, M. R. Robinson, 
Rees E. Price, Benjamin Bassett, J. C. Clopper, A. Hop- 
kins, Thomas Maylin, or William Holyoke. 





— 





CONGRESSIONAL. 








Speech of Mr. Slade, of Vermont, 


On the subject of the ABoLITION oF Stavery and the 
Stave Trape within the District of Columbia, 
delivered in the House of Representatives, Dec. 23. 
1835. 

(CONCLUDED. ) 


Havine thus attempted to show that the power of 
Congress to legislate on the subjects of these peti- 
tions, obviously included in the power to ‘exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever,” is 
not restrained by any natural limitations of legisla- 
tive power, nor by any express or implied limita- 
tions to be found in the constitution, the question 
arises—Where is the limitation to be found for 
which gentlemen so.earnestly contend? I am an- 
swered—in the acts of cession, by which the states 
of Virginia and Maryland ceded the territory which 
forms this district to the United States. These acts, 
say gentlemen, are conclusive upon the subject. 
Let us see, then, if these states did, in making the 
cessions, actually impose restrictions at variance 
with the plain language of the constitution; and 
whether Congress accepted grants thus restricted. 

The cession from Virginia was made by act of 
the legislature of that state, on the 3d of December, 
1789, in the following words:—* 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a 
tract of country not exceeding ten miles square, or 
any lesser quantity, to be located within the limits 





*The grant from Maryland was made on the 19th of 
December, 1791. It is the same language as the grant 








be made a new era in the history of benevolent and use- 


power? The committee might full as reasonably have 


from Virginia, and is limited by the same proviso. 


? 


of the state, and in any part thereof, as Congress 
may, by law, direct, shall be, and the “same is here- 
by forever ceded and relinquished to the Congress 
and government of the United States, in full and ab- 
solute > and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of 
soil as of persons residing or to reside thereon, pur- 
suant to the tenor and effect of the eight section of 
the first article of the constitution of the govern- 
ment of the United states.” 

This grantit will be perceived, transfers to the 
United States “exclusive jurisdiction of soil und per- 
sons residing or to reside thereon;”’ and adds, ‘pur- 
suant to the tenor and effect of the eighth section of 
the first article of the constitution of the government 
of the United States;’’ that is, pursuant to that part 
of the constitution which as we have seen, express- 
ly grants to Congress the power “to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever.” Here 
then instead of a restriction of the jurisdiction con- 
templated in the constitution, there is, both in di- 
rect terms, and by reference to that instrument, an 
express and clear confirmation of it. 

ut say gentlemen, there is a proviso which fol- 
lows this grant, that contains the limitation contend- 
ed for. Let ussee. The proviso is as follows: 
‘*Provided that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to vest in the United States any right of 
property in the soil, or to affect the rights of individ- 
uals therein, otherwise than the same shall or may 
be transferred by such individuals to the United 
States.” Now, sir, is it not apparent, upon the 


grant only so far as it extends to the soil, and was! 
designed merely to protect the rights of individuals | 
therein—(thatis in the soil)—from the operation of 
that part of the cession which grants “the tract of 
country”’ to the United States ‘in full-and absolute 
right?”’? It seems to me, indeed, that so far from 
limiting the grant in reference to the subject-matter 
now under consideration, this very proviso does in 
effect confirm it; since an express exception of one 
species of right from the operation of the grant, and 
one only, would seem to imply an exclusion of all 
other exceptions. It is, indeed, altogether incredi- 
ble, that the legislatures of Virginia and Maryland 
should have intended to restrict the United States in 
their power over the subject of slavery, without using 
language which would directly or by clear implica- 
tion, reach the case. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) gives 
additional force to this argument by asking —*Wh 
was the cession required? Why was their [the ce- 
ding states] concent to the purchase of places re- 
quired by the constitution, if it was not tc give the 
states the power of imposing condition and restraint 
upon your legislation over the ceded territory?” 

“The power of imposing condition and restraint!” 

Very well. If this was the purpose, the states of 
Virginia and Maryland of course understood it, and 
would take care to impose in their grants, all the 
conditions and restraints upon the legislation of 
Congress which they thought proper; and to do it 
so plainly that even the wayfaring man need not err 
in regard to them. Now, where are the conditions | 
and restraints on which gentlemen rely? I have re-| 
cited the whole: and who will say that they embrace | 
any restraint upon the power of Congress touching | 
the subject under consideration? Is not the omis- 
sion, upon the gentleman’s own view of. the subject, 
decisive of the question? 
Rut the gentlemen having looked into the grant. 
and seeing that no such “condition and restraint’ 
was imposed there, seek to find it in “the nature of 
society and government in Maryland and Virginia;” 
which he says is “‘of itself, independent of conditicns 
expressed in the acts of cession, sufficient to restrain 
your power of legislation over this subject.””. Thus 
at one moment, a cession was provided for in the 
constitution, to the end that the ceding states might 
impose condition and restraint upon the legislstion 
of Congress; and, at the next, “the nature of society 
and government in Maryland and Virginia is of itself 
a sufficient restraint,” without any thing expressed 
in the grant! 

But Mr. Speaker, what is the condition of the 
people of this Districtin regard to this important 
subject, if the powercontended for is not granted to 
Congress? Maryland and Virginia, possessing the 
power to abolish slavery and the slave trade within 
their respective limits, had the power of doing it 
within the territory which now composes this Dis- 
trict. But they possess itno longer. Their juris- 
diction here: is extinguished. The inhabitants of the 
territory are transferred to the United States, entire- 








ed to the “exclusive legislation’? of Congress in 
‘sall cases whatsoever.” However much they may, 
at any time desire to free the territory from the curse 
of slavery and the slave trade, they are powerless. 
Forany thing that they can do, by the force of law, 
they and their children, and cheir children’s chil- 
dren, to the latest time. must be doomed to see among 
them a traffic which makes merchandise of the bo- 
dies and souls of their fellow-men; which marches 
through their streets, chained together, companies of 
human beings destined to the slave prison and the 
slaveship; and which agonizes their moral sensibil- 
ities by a severance of all the ties which bind man 
to his fellow-man, in the most valued and endeared 
relations of human life. 

I have thus shown that the power given to Con- 
gress over this subject, by the general grant in the 
constitution, is affected, neither by the natural Jimit- 
ations to the exercise of legislative power, nor by 
any limitation, express or implied, in the constitu- 
tion itself, nor by any contained in the cessions of 
this territory by the states of Maryland and Virgin- 
ia. 

But the petioners are here met with another objec- 
tion to granting the prayer of these yetitions. It is 
made a question of public safety. To begin the 
work of abolishing slavery, and to banish the detes- 
table trafic in human flesh from this District, will we 
are told, tend to excite a spirit of insurrection in the 
southern states; and gentlemen give full rein to their 
imaginations in depicting the horrors of rape, rapine 
and murder which will follow. Ido not permit my- 
self to doubt the perfect sincerity of gentlemen in 
these gloomy forebodings. I know they are ina 
position to see what I cannot see, and feel what I 
cannot feel. I will not allow myself to trifle with 
their views or feelings on this subject, thongh I must 
be permitted to doubt the correctness of the one, and 
the justness ot the other. 


And may I not well doubt? It is true I do not 





| 
“*To the honorable the Senate and House of Represena 


tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled:— ! 


“We, the undersigned, citizens of the counties of 
Ww a and Alexandria, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, beg leave to call the attention of our hon- 
orable body to an evil of serious magnitude, which 
greatly impairs the prosperity and happiness of this 

istrict, and casts the reproach of Inconsistency 
upon the free institutions established among us. 

“While the laws of the United ‘States denounce 
the foreign slave trade as piracy, and punish with 
death those who are found engaged in its perpetra- 
tion, there exists in this District, the seat of the 
nationz! government, a domestic slave trade scarcely 
less disgraceful in its character, and even more de- 
moralizing in its influence. For this is not, like the 
former, carried on against a barberous nation; its 
victims are reared up among the people of this coun- 
try, educated in the precepts of the same religion, 
and imbued with similar domestic attachments. 

“These people are, without their consent, torn 
from their homes; husband and wife are frequently 
separated and sold into distant parts; children are 
taken from their paients, without regard to the ties 
of nature; and the most endearing bonds of affection 
are broken forever. 

“Nor is this traffic confined to those who are Ie- 
gally slaves for life. Scme whoare entitled to free- 





slightest inspection of this proviso, that it limits the | dem, and many who have a limited time to serve, are 
isold into unconditional slavery; and cwing to the 


defectiveness of our laws, they are generally carried 
out of the District before the necessary steps can be 
taken for their release. 

‘We behold these scenes continually taking place 
among us, and lament our inability to prevent them. 
The people of this District have within themselves, 
no means of legislative redress; and we therefore 
appeal to your honorable body, as the only one invest- 
ed by the American constitution with the power to 
relieve us. 

‘Nor is it from the rapacity of the slave traders 
that the colored race in this Distriet are dcomed to 
suffer. Even the laws which govern us, sanction 
and direct, in certain cases, a procedure that we 
helieve as unparalleled, in glaring injustice, by any 
thing at present known among the governments of 
christendom. Aninstance of the operation of these 
laws which occurred during the last summer, we 
will briefly relate: — 

‘“‘A colored man, who stated that he was entitled 
to freedom, was taken up as a runaway slave, and 
lodged in the jail of Washington City. He was 
advertised: but no one appearing to claim him, he 
was acccrding to law, put up at public auction for 
the payment of his jail fees, and sold asa slave for 
life! Hewas purchased by a slave trader, who was 
not required to give security for his remaining in the 
District, and he was soon after, shipped at Alexan- 
dria for one of the southern states. An attempt was 
made by some benevolent individuals to have the 
sale postponed until his claim to freedem could be 
investigated; but their efforts were unavailing; and 
thus was a human being sold into perpetual bondage 
at the capital of the freest government on earth, with- 
out even a pretence of trial, or an allegation of 
crime. 

‘*We blush for our country while we relate this 
disgraceful transection, we would fain conceal it 
from the world, did not its very enormity inspire us 
with the hope that it will rouse the philanthropist 
and the patriot to exertion. We have no hesitation 
in helieving your honorable body never intended that 
this odious law should be enforced; it was adopted 
with the old ecde of Maryland, from which, we be- 
lieve, it has been expunged since the District was 
ceded to the general government. 

“The fact of its having been so recently executed, 
shows the necessity of this subject being investigat- 
ed by a power which we confidently hope will be 
ready to correct it. 

‘‘We are aware of the dificulties that would attend 
any attempt to relieve us from these grievances by 
a sudden emancipation of the slaves in this District, 
and we would, therefore be far from recommending 
sorasha measure. But the course pursued by many 
of tlie states of this confederacy, that have happily 
succeeded in relieving themselves from a_ similar 
burden, together with the bright example which has 
been set us by the South American republics, proves 
most conclusively, that a course of gradual emanci- 
pation, to commence at some fixed period and to take 


ly divested of all civil jurisdiction; with no power | effect only upon those who may hereafter he born or 
to legislate on this or any other subject, but subject-| removed into the District, might be persued without 


detriment to the present proprietors, and would great- 
ly redound to the prosperity and honor of our coun- 
try. 

- “The existence among us of a distinct class of 
people, who, by their condition as slaves, are de- 
prived of almost every incentive to virtue and in- 
dustry, and shut cut from many of the sources of 
light and knowledge, has an evident tendency to 
corrupt the morals of the people, and to damp the 
spirit of enterprise, by accustoming the rising gen- 
eration to look with contempt upon honest labor, 
and to depend for support too much upon the labor 
of others. It prevents a useful ial industrious 
class of peopie from settling among us, by render- 
ing the means of subsistence more precarious to the 
laboring class of whites. 

‘It diminishes the resources of the community, 
by throwing the earnings cf the poor into the cof- 
fers of the rich; thus rendering the former depend- 
ent, servile, and improvident; while the latter -are 
tempted to become, in the same proportion, Juxuri- 
ous and prodigal. 

“That these disastrous results follow the existence 
of slavery among us, is sufficiently conspicuous,when 
we contrast the languishing condition of this Dis- 
trict, and the surrounding country, with the prosper- 
ity of those parts of the union which are less fa- 
vored in point of climate and location, but blessed 
with a free and industrious population. 

“We would, therefore, respectfully pray that 
these grievances may claim the attention of your 
honorable body, and that a law of Congress may be 
enacted, declaring that all children of slaves, born 
in the District of Columbia after the fourth day of 
July, eighteen hundred ani twenty-eight, shall be 
free at the age of twenty-five years, and that those 
laws, which authorize the selling of supposed run- 
aways for their prison fees or maintenance, may be 
repealed. 

‘And, also, that laws may be enacted to prevent 


rofess a very familiar acquaintance with the dispo- : } , Asie 
Son ofthe slave population, or te probable nha. aves ftom, being removed into this, Dies 
3 iscussion of, and action upon | > ’ Sees 

Mitek aad og I would hesitate to enue however, preventing members of Congress, resident 
+ ad tart ae | strangers, or travellers, from bringing and taking 

my own individual opinion to the assertions of hon-| pth rs Lye Mie im pamecticeing * 

orable gentlemen, so confidently made, they must | @WY, ; i 

permit me to confront them, not altogether with my|__ Mr. Patton enquired whether the gentleman from 

own opinions, but with the authority of intelligent | Vermont could inform him how many of the signers 

and respectible slaveholders themselves. were slaveholders. ; 

I hold in my hand a petition présented to this) Mr. Garland made a further enquiry, whether the 
House in the year 1828, signed by more than elev-| gentleman from Vermont knew if they were all in- 
en hundred citizens of this District praying for the habitants of the District. q 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade within its} Mr. Slade replied, he could not inform the gen- 
limits. It was referred to the committee on the Dis- | tleman how many of the signers were slaveholders. 
trict of Columbia, and remained unacted on until | He personally knew some of them, and knew them 
the last session, when it was called up, on motion | tobe owners of slaves. The list of names, some of 
of an honorable member from New Hampshire, (Mr. | which he read, embraced men of all the professions 
Hnbbard,) and ordered to be printed, with the names and employments in the District—judges, lawyers, 
of the signers. I send it to the chair, and ask that physicians, merchants, mechanics, and laborers. 
it may be read by the clerk. | _ As to the question, said Mr. Slade, whether all the 

Here Mr. Garland, of Virginia, interposed, and Signers were inhabitants of this District, I cannot, 
said he should object tothe reading of that and all |of course, answer it. I can only say that the 
other petitions on the subject, unless the gentleman | petition was presented to this House seven yeers 
used it as apart of his argument. |ago, and has remained on file in the Clerk’s office 

Mr. Slade replied that he intended so to use it, | ever since, open to inspection; and that it has been, 
and should read it himself. but being exhausted, he during the past year, among the published documents 
wished it read by the clerk. of this House; and, moreover, that it purports on its 

Mr. Garland withdrew his objection, and con- face tobe a petition of inhabitants of this District. 
sented to the reading, as an act of courtesy to Mr. Under these circumstances, I submit whether, there 








Slade. |is nota sufficient presumption that it is what it pur- 
The petition was then read by the clerk as fol-| portsto be, to put gentlemen upon proof of the coa~ 
lows:— trary. eo 
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, let me entreat gentlemen 
to look into this petition. I do this the more earn- 
estly, because they will find the names of many 
there whom, I am persuaded, they will not be inclin- 
ed to, charge either with ignorance or fanaticism; 
but on whose truth and intelligence and judgment 
they will place the most confident reliance. ey 
state facts which they are in a condition to know, 
and advance opinions, the soundness of which is 
not liable to be affected by ‘northern prejudices 
on this subject. They are in the midst of slavery, 
and understand whatitis. ‘They have witnessed the 
slave trade, and know something of its hor 
without any of the doubts of gentlemen in reg 
to the power of Congress on this subject, and with- 
out any of the apprehensions with regard to the ef- 
fect ofits discussion upon the public peace and safe- 

, which has been made the subject of such glowin 
ae tions and gloomy anticipations, here an 
elsewhere, they fearlessly announce the truth in re- 

d both to slavery and the slave trade, and urgent- 

Gaseeel to Congress ‘as the only body invested by 

e American Constitution with power to relieve 
them.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, whetherit is not time that 
these petitioners, sustained as they are by the con- 
current supplications of their northern brethren, 
should be heard and regarded; and whether the fact 
that eleven hundred citizens of this District have 
signed the petition which has just been read, is not 
a sufficient reply to the argument which has been 
drawn from considerations connected with a regard 
to the public safety. 

But further: The subject of the abolition of slave- 
ry, it is well known, was fully debated in the legis- 
lature of Virginia in the year 1832, when the “‘injus- 
tice, tyranny, and oppression”’ of the slave system 
were openly and boldly maintained;* and an effort 
was seriously made to commence a system of abo- 
lition which should look to the final, and not dis- 


And now, Mr. Speaker 


Suffer me, Mr. Speaker, to present one more eX-| right to ask us to abolish slavery and the slave trade which the law under any circumstances can give.| had been taken. He replied in voice and manner 





the tains into ; 
Dissistppiy and I hove: find the following recent 


resolution of the Syn 


at ter 
consist of an equal number of ministers and elders, 


whose business it shall be, to digest and prepare a 
plan for the moral and religious instruction of our 
slaves, and for their future emancipation, and to re- 
port such plan to the several presbyteries within 


horrors: and | our bounds, for their consideration and approval.” 


The committee appointed under this resolution, of 
whom John Brown, Esq., was chairman, and the 
Rev. John C. Young, President of Danville Col- 
pr Secretary, made areport, in which, among 
other things, they say:— 

“1, A part of our system of slavery consists in 
depriving human beings of the right to acquire prop- 
erty. 2. The deprivation of personal liberty forms 
another part of our system of slavery. 3. The de- 
privation of personal security is the remaining con- 
stituent of our system of slavery,” Its effects are 
said to be: ‘1. To deprave and degrade its subjects, 
by removing from them the strongest natural checks 
to human corruption. 2. It dooms thousands of hu- 
man beings to hopeless ignorance. 3. It deprives 


the gospel. 4. This system licences and produces 
great cruelty. 5. It produces general licentious- 
ness among the slaves. 6. This system demorali- 
zes the whites as well as the blacks. 7. This sys- 
tem draws down upon us the vengeance of Heaven.” 
These several points, in their order, are illustrated 
and enforced at length. Then follow the confuta- 
tions of the various arguments of the defenders of the 
system. Then— 

‘As the conclusion of all that has been advanced 
we assert it to be the unquestionable duty of every 

















tant, extinction of slavery in that state. And did 
that discussion produce any symptoms of insurrec- 
tion among the slaves? No, sir. And why, indeed 
should it? If you, sir, were the owner of one hun- 
dred slaves, and should seriously set about measures 
to give them the boon of freedom, do you think that 
the first intimation ofit would beget in them a spirit 
of rebellion, and that it would rise in proportion as 
you should advance your benevolent plans towards 
their consummation? ‘I’o suppose this, is to suppose 
what I want evidence to believe of the African race 
—that they are solost to gratitude as to find no in- 
ducement to its exercise in such a manifestation of 
benevolent regard for them as this. 

Suffer me, sir, to dwell afew moments longer on 
the indications of opinion in Virginia on this subject, 
pending the agitation of the question in the legisla- 
ture of that state. While the subject was before a 
committee of the legislature, the editor of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, a well known leading public jour- 
hal at the seat of government of Virginia, said:— 

“Jt is probable, from what we hear, that the com- 
mittee on the colored population will report some 

lan of getting rid of the free people of color. But 
is this all tht can be done? Are we forever to suf- 
fer the greatest evil which can scourge our land, not 
only to remain, but to increase in its dimensions? 
‘We may shut our eyes and avert our faces, if we 

lease,’ (writes an eloquent South Carolinian, on 
his return from the north a few weeks ago,) ‘but 
there it is, the dark and growing evil, at our doors; 
and meet the question we must at no distant day. 
God only knows what it is the part of wise men to 
do on that momentous.and appalling subject. Of 
this I am very sure, that the difference—nothing 
short of frightful—between all that exists on one side 
of the Potomac, and all on the other, is owing to 
that cause alone. ‘The disease is deep seated; it is 
at the heart’s core, it is consuming, and has all alon 
been consuming our vitals, and I could laugh, if 
could laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and 
folly of the politician who ascribes that to an act of 
the government, which is the inevitable effect of the 
eternal laws of nature. What is to be done? Oh! 
my God, I don’t know, but something must be 
done.” 

“Yes, something must be done; and it is the part 
of no honest man to deny it; of no free press to af- 
fect to conceal it. When this dark population is 
growing upon us; when every new census is but 

thering its appalling numbers upon us; when with- 
in a period equal to that in which this fedaral con- 
stitution has been in existence, those numbers will 
increase to more than 2,000,000 within Virginia: 
when our sister states are closing their doors upon 
our blacks for sale; and when our whites are moving 
westwardly in greater numbers than we like to hear 7 
when this, the fairest land of all this continent, for 
soil and climate and situation combined, might be- 
come a sort of garden spot ifit were worked by the 
hands of the white men alone, can we, ought me to 
sit quietly down, fold our arms, and say to each 
other, ‘well, well, this thing will not come to the 
worst in our day. We will leave it to our children, 
and our grand-children and great-grand-children to 
take care of themselves, and to brave the storm?’ 
Is this to act like wise men? Heaven knows we are 
no fanatics. We detest the madness which actuated 
the Amis des Noirs. But something ought to be 
done. Meanssure, but gradual, systematic but dis- 
creet, ought to be adopted for reducing the mass of 
evil which is pressing upon the south, and will still 
more press upon her the longer it is put off. We 


- ought not to shut our eyes nor avert ourfaces. And 


though we speak almost without a hope, that the 
committee or the legislature will do any thing, at 
the present session, to meet this uestion, yet we 
say ‘now, in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that 
our wisest men cannot give too much of their atten- 
tidn to this subject, nor can they give it too soon.” 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia will suf- 
fer me to commend this expression of sentiment to 
the deliberate. attention which the high standing 
and responsible position of its author, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he wrote, eminent- 
ly entitle it. Especially would [ commend to the 
honorable gentleman from South Carolina the 
declaration of the ‘eloquent South Carolinian,” 
embodied in the article I have just read. The able 
editor of the R‘chmond Enquirer, and his eloquent 
correspondent, both had a near view of the evils of 
slavery, and describe them in a language which at 
once attests their sincerity, and commands assent to 
the correctness of their views upon this “momentous 
and appaling subject.” 

I will add, that the other leading paper at the 
capital of Virginia, the Richmond Whig, made about 
the same time the following declaration: — 

“We affirm, that the great mass of Virginia her- 
self triumphs that the slavery question has been ag- 
itated, and reckons it glorious that the spirit of her 
sons did not shrink from grappling with the monster. 
We affirm that, in the heaviest slave districts of the 
state, thousands have hailed the discussion with de- 
light, and contemplate the distant but ardently de- 
sired result, as the supreme good which a benevo- 
lent Providence could vouchsafe to their country.” 

Mr. Speaker, if it was “glorious” and safe for 
Virginia to “‘grapple with the monster” in 1832, is 
it ‘ingiorious and unsafe for the Congress of the 
= States to grapple with the same monster 
now . 





*The gentleman who opened the debate on the side of 
abolition, said: “It.was atruth held sacred by every Amer- 
ican and by every republican throughout the world, and 
he presumed it would not be denied in that Hall, as a gen- 
eral principle, that it is an act of Tijusti 

ion, to hold any part of the 

age against theirconsent. That circur 
which may put it out of the power'of the 
time, to grant their slaves liberty, he admitted to 
ble; and if they do exist in any case, it may excuse, 

not justify, the owner in holding them. ‘he right to the 
enjoyment of liberty, is one of the most precious, inherent, 
inalienable rights which pertain to the whole human race, 
and-of which they can never be divested, except by an act 
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Christian, to use vigorous and immediate measures 
for the destruction of this whole system, and for the 
removal of all its unhappy effects. Both these ob- 
jects should be contemplated in his efforts.” 

Mr. Speaker, is it regarded by good and intelli- 

nt men in Kentucky as safe, openly to recommend 
a “destruction of the whole system of slavery?” 
and shall we be quailing before thedangers of doing 
it in the District of Columbia? 

But, sir, I have another authority on this subject. 
I return from the valley of the Mississippi to this 
District, and looking into the United States Tele- 
graph of the 4th of September last, I find the follow- 
ing: speaking in the name of the Southern people, 
the editor says: — 

‘We hold that our sole reliance is on ourselves, 
that have most to fear from the gradual operation on 
public opinion among ourselves, and that those are 
the most insiduous and dangerous invaders of our 
rights and interests, who, coming to us in the guise 
of friendship, endeavor to persuade us that slavery 
is a sin, acurse,anevil. It is not true that the south 
sleeps on a volcano—that we are afraid to go to bed 
at night—that we are fearful of murder and pillage. 
Our greatest cause of apprehension is, from the op- 
eration of the morbid sensibility which appeals to 
the consciences of our own people, and would make 
them the voluntary instruments of their own ruin.” 

So, then, the fears are not of insurrection, but of 
conscience—not of the physical force of the slaves, 
but of the power of “public opinion.” 

Need I, Mr. Speaker, repeat the expression of my 
sincere conviction, that the fears expressed by gentle- 
men on this floor are groundless? And is it notap- 
parent, that the true ground of fear on this subject is 
to be found in a continuance of the “dark and grow- 
ing evil,’ so well described by the “eloquent South 
Carolinian,’’ to which our attention has been direct- 
edt Permit me to add, in the language of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, in the article I have read, that ‘our 
wisest men cannot give too much attention to this 
subject, nor can they give it too soon.” 

But there is another. objection sometimes urged 
against legislating on the subject of slavery, which 
must not be overlooked in this discussion. Every 
attempt to disturb the existing relation of master 
and slave, it is said, tends to disturb the balance of 
the constitution, inasmuch as it was among the com- 
promises which entered into the formation of that 
instrument, that three-fifths of the slaves should be 
represented in this body. 

Now, sir, in the first place, let it be observed, that 
we are not asked to legislate on the abolition of sla- 
very in Virginia or South Carolina, but in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and that our legislation disturbs 
the balance of the constitution only by the influence 
of its example upon the slaveholding states. ; 

In the second place, I contend that a just exercise 
of all the powers granted in the constitution can 
never disturb its true balance, but is itself the pres- 
ervation of that balance. 

If the constitution authorizes Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and the tenden- 
cy of the exercise of that power should be to abolish 
slavery in the slave states, and thus reduce their re- 
presentation in this body, it is a constitutional re- 
sult, of which no state has a right to complain. As 
well might we complain of the abolition of slavery 
in the West India Islands by Great Britain, because 
its tendency is to produce the same result in the 
United States. Neither Congress, in the one case, 
nor Great Britain, in the other, is under any respon- 
sibility for the consequences of a rightful exercise 
of power—I mean, a responsibility to the constitu- 
— in the one case. and the law of nations in the 
other. 

But, sir, the balance of the constitution is already 
disturbed, in the other direction. When the consti- 
tution was adopted, the Mississippi on the west, and 
Florida on the south, formed the limits of the Con- 
federated Republic. For any thing contemplated in 
the constitution, these boundaries formed impassable 
limits, heyond which a slave population could not 
bring into Congress a representation upon that basis. 
The purchase of Louisiana and Florida have added 
two additional slave states, and will, probably, ere 
long, add two more. And do gentlemen reflect how 
much this has disturbed the balance of the constitu- 
tion? 

But thisis notall. The balance, in point of fact 
has been disturbed, and must be more so, by the 
great relative increase of the slave population of the 
south, and the diminution, almost the extinction of 
it atthe north. And although this is not, of course, 
an unconstitutional increase, yet it is obvious that 
the enormous and alarming relative increase of the 
slave population, compared with that of ths whites, 
was not within the contemplation of the men who 
formed the constitution. 

Thus, inthe four Atlantic states south of the Po- 
tomac, the increase of the whites from 1790 to 1830 
was 84 per cent. while that of the slaves was, du- 
ring the same pnriod, 136 per cent. In South Car- 
olina the disproportion was still greater; the increase 
of the whites, during the same period, having been 
94 per cent. while that of the slaves was 194 per 
cent. 

To what results, Mr. Speaker, are the principles 
which produce such a disproportionate increase of 
population, to lead us? What will, in the progress 
of fifty years, become of the balance of the constitu- 
tion? ese are questions which deeply concern the 


free states; 


But there is another question which comes home 
to the slave states with tremendous and appalling in- 
terest. What will be their condition half a century 
hence, in reference to this subject? That period will 
roll away; and the principles which govern the ad- 
vance of the slave population will continue to oper- 
ate! And yet gentlemen say “hands off”—let us 


alone. ‘We will leave it to our children and grand-|instances. The free negro at the north has law, 


children, and our great-srand-children, to take care 
of themselves, and to brave the storm 
But, sir, I will pursue this train of thought no 


farther. LIleave it, and with it, the subject which ring the penalty of the dungeon and the gallows. | strongly remin 
nt hesitate in deciding which situation | in the insane hospital at Worcester. 


pore A 
is preferable, that of the northern colored man or | which situation he liked best, his present apartment 
onvinced, sir, that the petitioners havea ,the southern slave} The one has all the protection | or the dungeon of the common jail from which he 


the House has so kindly indulged me in discus- 


its subjects, in a great measure, of the privileges of 


within this District, and that we have not only the 


t. I leave Vi 
on of opinion on this subject: |= valley of the |right, but that it is our bounden duty forthwith to |irresponsible master. If the master is a good man, 


commence the one, and to begin and finish the other, 


od of Kentucky upon the sub-|] must ask, when the proper time shall come, that |these gross outrages. 


the petitions shall be referred to a select commmit- 


emancipation: — : . 
be Tha a. committee of ten be appointed, to | tee, to the end thatthey may have the speedy and |thwarts the wishes of these sons. Liow, stern, un- 


decisive action of this body. It seems to me to be 
due to the great importance of of the subject that they 
should be thus disposed of. Sir, we must not bury 
these petitions. And let me say to gentlemen, that 
such a policy will certainly defeat itself. You can- 
not smother the investigation of this subject. Sir, the 
spirit of free enquiry is the master spirit of the age. 
It bows to the authority of truth and reason and 
Revelation; but it bows to nothing else. It must 
have free course, and it will have it; giving life and 
soul and energy to the march of liberal principles, 
and destined to shake every institution on earth 
which does not recognise the “inalienable rights” 
of man, and bow to the supremacy of just and equal 
laws. And, sir, it shall move onward, and onward, 
and onward, until every kindred and tongue and 

eople under Heaven shall acknowledge and glory 
in the great truth, that “ALL MEN ARE CREATED 


EQUAL.” 








SLAVERY COMPARED WITH LIBERTY. 








Tue following article is from the February num- 
ber of ‘Abbotts’ Religious Magazine,” a valuable 
periodical, for which we were an early subscriber. 


sidered more weighty, because it is given by gen- 
tlemen who are not abolitionists. One of the editors, 
with whom we had the pleasure of making some ac- 
quaintgnce when last in Boston, is a member of the 
“American Union,”—the other, we presume, is also 
a member of the same society. 





Free Colored People at the North. 


Tue remark is frequently made in the discussions 
respecting slavery, that the condition of the south- 
ern slaves is 
the north. There seem to be many who suppose 
that the condition of the slave is, at least, not worse 
than that of our own colored community. This is a 
mistake. And as itis always desirable to rectify 
error and ascertain truth, we will endeavor to show 
what is the real condition of the northern colored 
man, compared with that of his brethren who are in 
slavery. 

1. No man at the north is allowed to deprive col- 
ored parents of theirchildren. The dwelling of the 
black man is protected by the same laws, which 
protect the dwelling of the white man. The col- 
ored mother, as well as the white mother, feels that 
her children are her own; they cannot be taken from 
her, and she regards this as one of the most signal 
blessings whieh freedom can confer. And when 
she hears that the children of the slave mother are 
not her own, but the property of her master, and are 
as much an article of merchandize, when he wishes 
to dispose of them, as are his calves and his pigs, 
she feels that she would rather die than exchange 
conditions with the slave. It is no small privilege 
for parents to feel that their children cannot be taken 
from them. This security, every northern colored 
parent feels, except those who are so unfortunate as 
to be in the vicinity of the slaveholding states. 
Their children are indeed frequently kidnapped and 
sold into bondage. 

A gentleman was a short time ago crossing the 
Potomac in a ferry-boat, and saw a man in one part 
of the boat on horseback, and in another part, a 
little negro boy, about ten years old, crying very 
bitterly. 

‘What is the matter, my boy?”’ said the gentle- 
man. ‘ Master has sold me,” the boy replied, in a 
voice hardly articulate through the violence of his 
sobs, ‘‘to-that gentleman on horseback, who is car- 
rying me to the south, and I shall never see my 
mother my brothers and sisters any more.” 

Thousands of similar cares are annually occurring 
at the south. The northern colored man has no 
such woes to fear. Heis a free man in his own 
_ dwelling, and the children, who play at his 

oor, or gather around his evening fire, are under the 
protection of the same laws which give peace and 
security tohis white neighbor’s dwelling. __ 
2. The northern colored man is secure in his mar- 
riage relationship. The husband and the wife are 
free in their choice in the formation of this union. 
The matrimonial rites are as legally performed and 
as sacredly binding in the case of the colored popu- 
lation, as in that of the white. No one can deprive 
the colored husband of his rights, or the colored 
wife of her protection. And she is by law as sa- 
credly protected from insult in her person, as is the 
most accomplished lady in the land. No one can 
take the husband from the wife, or the wife from 
the husband. They go in and out of their own 
dwelling in freedom, year after year, with none to 
molest and none to make afraid. Not so with the 
slave. He holds his wife but by permission from 
his master, and when his master says the word, he 
must give his wife to another, and take another to 
himself.’ If his master meditate any wrong, no 
matter what it is, he must not remonstrate, and his 
wife must submit in silence. If the master desire 
to sell the husband or the wife, so as to separate 
them forever, there is no remedy. The ties of affec- 
tion, be they ever so strong, must be rent. The af- 
fections of the slave are continually lacerated by 
these heart-rending separations. The free colored 
man at the north, secure in the affections and the 
virtue of his wife, and in the possession of his chil- 
dren, feels that he would rather part with his life, 
than exchange situations with the slave. And who 
is there that does not sympathise with him in the 
feeling, that liberty has proved to him an inestima- 
ble blessing? 
3. The northern free black feels that the virtue of 
his daughters is safe, and under the protection of 
law. A gentleman of our acquaintance was a short 
time since in New Orleans. He went to the slave- 
market, where a number of pretty mulatto girls 
were for sale. “Do you wish to buy a wife,” said 
the auctioneer, as he invited his attention to the per- 
sonal charms of the girls thus offered to the licen- 
tiousness of the highest bidder. This traffic is con- 
tinually going on, in the daughters of the slave. 
Many a pious girl at the south is now entirely under 
the control of the profligate white man. ‘There is no 
arm of law which can rescue her. Hersupplications 
fall heedless upon every ear but that of God. Such 
scenes are not witnessed in the northern cities. No 
one can enter the dwelling of the northern colored 
man, and lead out his daughters to the market. 
Their virtue is as precious in the law as is the vir- 
tue of any lady in the union. The free colored 
man of the north considers it an inestimable privi- 
lege that he can be the protector of his am Irpere 
and unite them with their associates in lawful and 
honorable marriage. We have recently been in- 
formed of a case in which a pious female slave, 
about eighteen years of age, a member of the Meth- 
odist church, was compelled to be the servant of her 
master’s dissolute son, 
his college vacations. 
friend with her sorrows. 
A word 
the lash. Fr 
man passion, 


wholesome and efficient law, to protect his family 


north can bid defiance to these laws, without incur- 


Can an 





referable to that of the free blacks of |tion as is the white. He is respected in our courts 


of complaint would have been followed by | ance. 
om the very nature of slavery and hu-/ to him, but to his master. When caprice or passion 
thig must be the case in thousands of| gives the command, he must suffer at the whipping- 
post and there is no redress. His children must 
inherit after him a life of hopeless ignorance and 
” from such fearful woes. And no young man at the | toil, and when he dies, he dies as he lived, a slave. 


The other is almost entirely at the disposal of an 


as is often the case, his will is some protection from 
But many a good man has 
dissolute sons, and woe betide the female slave who 
oat law, protects the freeman. Who then 
would be slave. 
4. No one can deprive the northern colored man 
of his wages. When he goes to his humble home 
on Saturday evening, he carries with him the earn- 
ings of the week. All the proceeds of his labor 
are his own. Noman can deprive him of it. He 
puts, if he pleases, a carpet upon his floor, and cur- 
tains to his windows, and a sofa by his fireside. He 
goes freely to the bookstore and purchases books for 
is children. He subscribes for the newspaper, and 
the publisher is very glad to add his name to the 
subscription list. If his daughters go out to service, 


depriving them of their dues. And they do what 
they will with their own. The southern slave toils 
for life without any remuneration. Every dollar he 
earns goes into the pocket of his master. The fruits 
of his toil do not adorn his own poor cabin, but are 
expended in giving splendor and luxury to his mas- 
ter’s parlor. He can buy no books for his children. 
The money he earns is expended in educating his 
master’s sons. He can purchase no ornaments for 
his daughters, all his hard-earned gains are spent in 
purchasing silks and jewelry for his master’s daugh- 
ters. His children are born to the same inheritance 
with himself, to years of unalleviated and unrecom- 
pensed toil. 


ands of dollars to the wealth of their wealthy mas- 
ter. Is the situation of the northern colored man as 
undesirable as that of the southern slave? Are 
there no blessings in freedom that the colored man 


The law is not a dead letter; it is in full and active 
force. The colored man is just as secure of protec- 


of justice, and his —_ as strenuously defended as 
those of the most distinguished of our citizens. 
But the southern slave must go to the whipping- 
post, whenever his master says the word. Guilty 
or not guilty, it makes no difference; he has no pro- 
tection, no appeal. When his back is lacerated and 
bleeding under the lash, he must patiently submit; 
there is no law to which he can appeal; no one to 
plead his cause. Who can conceive of a more de- 
plorable condition, than to be thus outlawed from 
justice? Many masters desire to be just and mer- 
ciful, and will not apply the driver’s whip to the 
back of the slave, unless they think the occasion 
demands it. But there are also many masters who 
are unreasonable and passionate and cruel. The 
sound of the lash and the cry of the sufferers are 
daily heard from their plantations. Besides, the 
most merciful of masters must die, and their slaves 
pass into other hands, and they are as liable to pass 
into the hands of cruelty, as into those of mercy. 
Who then can hesitate in deciding which is the most 
desirable situation, that of the southern slave or 
that of the northern freeman? 
6. There are no laws in the northern states to 
prevent the children of the colored man from being 
instructed. Though a Connecticut judge has pro- 
nounced our colored population to be no citizens, 
and though a Canterbury mob has torn down a 
school-house, which had been occupied for their in- 
struction, the decision of the judge and the proceed- 
ings of the mob are generally considered as equally 
unconstitutional, and are held in equal abhorrence. 
Both parties have fixed upon themselves a stain of 
disgrace, which can never be wiped away. Our 
northern legislatures generally encourage their hopes 
and animate their exertions for improvement. They 
think that wise legislation demands of them that ig- 
norance should be removed from our states, and that 
knowledge should be extended as widely as possi- 
ble. Our school committees are always well pleased 
when they find the colored children manifesting in- 
terest in improvement, and emulously pressing to 
the school. 
It is true, that in some places in New England a 
spirit of hostility to the intellectual improvement of 
the colored people has shown itself, but these cases 
have been few. In a vast majority of instances, the 
efforts of the colored people to cultivate their own 
minds, to educate their children, and thus improve 
their condition and prospects in life, are approved 
and aided by their white neighbors. Take for ex- 
ample the town of Worcester, with which we hap- 
pen to be ee, acquainted. There the town, 
without a known dissenting voice, erected a building 
for their accommodation, provided them with an able 
teacher, and watched over the prosperity of the 
school, with as much interest and solicitude, as over 
the schools in which their own children were in- 
structed. ‘The most distinguished men in the place, 
as clergymen, civilians, physicians, merchants, and 
mechanics, visited the school with hearts deeplv in- 
terested in its prosperity. The colored man at the 
north is free to educate his children. The more 
am ond educates them, the more are they respect- 
ed ost of our colleges and academies are open 
for his sons. A few years since I attended com- 
mencement at Bowdoin College. The man who 
was received with the utmost applause upon the 
stage, was a colored man. As soon as he appeared 
upon the stage he was loudly cheered, and when he 
left it, the house resounded with heartfelt applause. 
It is not so with the son of the slave. He must 
not learn ro read or write. He does it at the peril of 
the lash. The father must not instruct his children. 
If a mother is detected in teaching her little boy to 
read, she must go to the whipping-post and suffer 
the penalty of her crime. All are sunk in one dead, 
stagnant, level of ignorance, and there is scarce a 
possibility for any oneto emerge. There they must 
remain, parents and children, generation after gene- 
ration, and neither saint nor sinner will open to them 
the leaves of a book, or guide their hands to move 
then. Nay more! If any one tries to emerge from 
this ignorance, the lash drives him back again to his 
state of darkness and gloom. And all 
of the law, aided by a determined public sentiment, 
declare ‘‘you were Fe to ignorance, and ignorance 
must forever be your inheritance.” Is it difficult to 
decide which of these two situations is preferable? 
Is the southern slave more enviable than the north- 
ern freeman? The condition of the northern colored 


: ‘ . ‘ . e He and they die poor slaves in their 
The testimony it furnishes will, with many, be con comfortless cabin, after having.added many thous- 


which showed his sincerity. “Oh! that was 

but this is heaven.” The situation both ea 
northern black and the southern slave, is melan. 
choly in the extreme, but when we compare the one 
with the other, the difference is infinite. 

_We sympathise most sincerely with our Christian 
friends at the south, who are mourning over these 
evils to which two millions of their countrymen are 
exposed, Especially do we sympathise with them 
in this time of peril, when every word the utter, 
and every movement they make to promo*s the safe 
and sure emancipution of the slaves, is at the haz. 
ard of their lives. You only can alleviate and re- 
move this evil, and slavery offers too many allure. 
ments to unprincipled men, to a!low. you effectual! 
to move upon the subject, without eing met wi 
the most violent malice and rage. There are not a 
few at the north, who are praying for Christians and 
philanthropists at the south, that they may have 


they receive their regular wages, no one thinks of| wisdom and strength to stem the torrent which is 


now rolling over them, and that they may adopt and 
execute such plans as will securely and speedily 
restore to the slave his long-lost rights. Reldon 
have Christians been placed in a more responsible 
and trying situation than you are now. And while 
your brethren at the north grievé to see some re- 
nouncing the spirit of the gospel, they feel for and 
remember in secret and in social prayer those of you 
who are true to your Christian principles, even at 
the hazard of the spoiling of your goods, and the 
destruction of your lives. Many seek to obstruct 
your benevolent endeavors, by declaring that the 
condition of the free colored man at the north, is 
worse than that of the slave. If this article shall 
tend to remove from the public mind that most erro- 
neous impression, and from your path the obstacle 
which that impression must present, it will not have 
been written in vain. 














should desire it? ed 
5. No man can punish the northern colored man POETRY. 

unless he has committed crime, and is found guilty 

by the same laws to which his white neighbor is 

amenable. No man can strike a colored man with- Dialogue, 

out being liable to prosecution and punishment.| Berwrex a MASTER AND HIS Stavz, on Inpsper- 


DENCE MORNING, 


Slave.—Master, how the cannons roar! 
See the banners waving o’er! 
What a glorious jubilee! 

Master, what is Liberty? 


Master.—’Tis our country’s proudest boast 
Of her blessings valued most— 
Birthright to his children given 
From th’ indulgent hand of Heaven. 
Hopes, without it, were but fears; 
Joys, without it, stained with tears— 
Earth a pall upon the sight— 

Life a dreary, dreamless night— 
Welcome, then, the jubilee!— 
Glorious—glorious Liberty! 


Slave-—Glorious—glorious Liberty!— 
Master, is our country free?— 
Is this boon of Heaven thine? 


Master.—’Tis the right of all—’tis mine! 
Heaven’s broad gift is Liberty;— 
Precious blessing!—“we are free!” 

Slave.—Precious blessing! —“we are free!” 

Master.—Silence minion! 


Slave———_————Not_ for me? 
Is it “glorious Liberty,” 
And yet I this blessing lack? 


Master.—Silence, minion!—thou art black! 
Vt. Tel. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








To Journeymen Typographers. 
Wanrep, immediately, at the office of the Philanthro- 
pist, New Richmond, Clermont county, Ohio, TWO 
JOURNEYMEN TYPOGRAPHERS,—also, one who 
is willing to work at Press and Case. 

(CP Steady employment and Cincinnati prices given. 
+” « Editors friendly to the cause, will please give the 
above one or two insertions. 

New Richmond, Feb, 19, 1836. 





Miami High School, for Colored Youth. 


Joun B. Jounson proposes opening a i 
County, Ohio, for the benefit of adel oo — 
This Institution shall have for its object the elevation 
of the colored race; and shall combine in its plan of edu- 
cation, every advantage that can be derived from a punc- 
tual and conscientious care bestowed upon the pupils, in 
every branch of science,—and from an uninterrupted at- 
tention which shall be given to the manners and moral 
principles of the youth. 

The location is healthy and retired. 

The branches to be taught are Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Rhetoric, Moral Philo- 
sophy, Latin and Greek Languages;—Including a course 
of instruction which shall embrace all that is taught in 
the western colleges and academies. : 

The terms for boarding, lodging, books, stationary and 
tuition, including Reading, Writing, English Grammar, 
and Geography, $120 per annum, in advance. From 
those within the state, six months in advance will be re- 
ceived. To those pursuing Classical Literature, there 
will be an additional charge of $20, when books, é&c., are 
furnished by the Institution. 

The English department will be separate, and conduct~ 
ed by a separate teacher. 

It is designed to connect with the Institution as soon. 
as practicable, manual labor, principally in the mechanic 
arts. 

The Institution shall be under the inspection of a board 


of Trustees; whose duty it shall be to report annually, in 
relation to the state and proceedings of the Institntion, 
progress of the pupils, diligence of the teachers, &c. 


The school will be expected to open about the first of 


@ powers | June, 1836. Short semi-annual vacations may be ex- 
pected. 


Arrangements will be made as soon as practicable, for 


the instruction of females in those branches peculiar to 
polite female education. ous 


February 19, 1836, 





man is almost infinitely superior to that of his south- 
ern brother. The one is a freeman, the other is a 
slave; the one a man, the other a piece of property; 
the one the owner of himself, the other an animal 
belonging to his master. The northern colored man 
cantiot be robbed of his children, or defrauded of 
his wife, or have his daughters torn from him, and 
led away to ignominy and shame. No one can de- 
prive him of his wages, or punish him without law, 
or forbid him to instruct his children. The southern 
slave cannot call his children his own; they are arti- 
eles of traffic in the market, with sheep and oxen. 
His wife must obey her master by day and by night, 


when he came home from | and may, at any time, be taken from her husband 
She went to a Christian /and sent away for sale. His daughters have no 
But there was no remedy. | protection. 


Moral ruin is their inevitable inherit- 
The earnings of his toilsome life belong not 


In contrasting the situations of the two, we are 
ded of the remark of the poor maniac 
e was asked 





Found, 

Br the subscribers, about the 15th January last, on the 
roof of their flat boat, one box, marked R. EDMONDS, 
containing a Saddle, Bridle and Martingale, supposed to 
have been left by a steam — The owner can have the 
above, by proving property, and paying the expense of ad- 
vertising, JAS. ATKINSON, & Co. 
New Richmond, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1836.—3t, 8 





ARTHUR TAPPAN & CO. 


No. 25, Beaver street, New York, between Broadway 
and Broad streets, 


Give notice, that they have taken a large and conve- 
nient warehouse, as above, until their store in Pearl street 
can be re-built, where they offer a complete assortment of 
Silk Goods, Umbrellas, and Parasols, and i and 





domestic Straw Goods, on the usual credits, or for cash at 


as low prices as can be obtained in this country. 
February 12, 1836, 


Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Depository. 

Ar this Depository there is always kept on hand a su 
ply of the publications of the py Society, with 
such other works as are kept for sale at their office in New 
York. Orders from abroad will be promptly attended to. 
February 12, 1836, 
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